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CHAPTER XIX. 
LADY FORRESTER TELLS LIES— 


CONCERNING lies—the Dowager Lady Forrester was wont to say 
that to tell one badly is a contemptible blunder, but that to tell 
one well amounts to a fine art. The one must be looked back 
upon with shame, whilst the other may be justly regarded with 


a sense of pardonable pride. 

It is quite certain that her ladyship herself, had by a — and 
varied experience, earned the right to consider most of the false- 
hoods she had uttered through life under the latter and more 
favourable heading. 

“There is no earthly use in telling a lie if you are certain to 
be found out in it,” was one of her favourite axioms, and, presum- 
ably, the reverse of the saying: “Tell a lie if you can’t be found ~ 
out,” held good also in her estimation. 

When Lady Forrester found herself ‘confronted one morning 
at noon by two well-dressed young men with serious faces, and 
when one of them proceeded to ask her to give him “a plain 
answer to a plain question,” she became instantly aware that, this 
was a case when all her greatest talents would probably be called 
into play. 

“I don’t care to see visitors in the morning, as a rule,” she 
said to them very frankly when the butler ushered them into 
the dining-room, where she habitually sat until her lunch time. 
“To begin with, I don’t get up early. I am never down until 
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nearly twelve, and feel only half alive during the morning hours. 
Then again, I don’t like to be seen by daylight—candlelight is © 
more becoming to me. You'll go away, both of you, and declare 
I was rouged and that I wear a wig; perhaps you might never 
have found it out in the afternoon, but the morning light shows 
up these little details so painfully,” and the old lady laughed 
sardonically, entirely at her own expense. 

“My dear Lady Forrester,” began Cecil, feeling much confused 
by this speech, to which he hardly knew what to reply, “I must 
apologize for calling at such an hour as this, and were it not for 
the fact < 

“Oh, you needn’t say it over again, my dear fellow; you are 
Nell’s young man, and so you think you have a free entrance to 
her grandmother’s house at all hours. Well, well, I don’t object 
to treating you as one of the family, and you are welcome to 
make any little jokes you like afterwards about my paint and 
powder. But why have you brought this gentleman? Your 
great friend is he? Oh, of course I am delighted to see him. 
I love a good-looking man at all times and seasons, even in the 
morning ; but isn’t it rather formidable? It looks as if you 
wanted us both to witness your last will and testament ; perhaps 
you do? It must be yours, you know, because mine was signed 
and witnessed a long time ago and I shall never alter it again.” 

And so she ran on with her little voluble chatter, just to gain 
time and to feel the way, her sharp eyes glancing quickly from 
one to the other as she talked. ; 

“My friend, Mr. Julian Temple, has been kind enough——” 
began Cecil again laboriously, but Lady Forrester tossed him up 
again as if she were playing a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock with him. 

“Qh! Temple is his name? Any relation to Lord Culver- 
dale, Mr. Temple? His brother? Oh indeed ! and his heir, are you 
not? The present man has no children, I believe. I used to 
know your grandfather, Mr. Temple. He was one of my dancing 
partners. Ha! ha! that sounds funny, doesn’t it, to hear me talk 
of ball partners at my age! seventy-nine, sir, last birthday—what 
do you think of that ? and talking about my dancing days still ! 
Ah well, there is only one dance left for me now ; I shall have to 
dance into my coffin next.” 

All this might be very entertaining, but it was very wide of the 
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«mark, and Cecil, in despair, made another effort to bring his 
lively old hostess back to the original question he had already 
asked of her. 

“I do not wish to intrude long upon you, Lady Forrester ; I 
-quite know that my visit is at an abnormal hour ; I only want to 
ask you to give me——” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I know; a plain answer to a plain question. 
You have said so before, you know. I dislike plain things, and 
plain people too—they are always so disagreeable. Don’t you 
agree with me, Mr. Temple? And you, I suppose, have come to 
listen to the ‘plain question’ and to take down the ‘plain 
answer,’ have you not? a sort of witness upon your oath, I take 
it.” 

She really was a very terrible old lady. Major Pryor had cer- 
tainly been quite right in saying that the devil was not in the 
running with her. Both young men looked embarrassed and a 
little guilty, whilst Lady Forrester went off into a _velaslons 
chuckle of unholy glee. 

“Well, well, ask away; ask away,” she continued, looking 
with merry twinkling eyes from one to the other; “goon with 
your ‘plain question,’ my dear boy. Have you ever noticed how 
simple and ingenuous your friend Mr. Roscoe is, Mr. Temple? 
I find him so very refreshing and soothing. Go on, my dear boy. 
Consider me to be on my oath, ‘ the whole truth and nothing but: 
the truth, s’ h’lp me God,’ as they say. Ask away, young man ; 
it is your turn now ; I am not going to say another word.” 

“Lady Forrester, I pray you to be serious,” then said Cecil, 
acting on her advice ; “this is a very serious matter to me, and I 
am sure you will answer me frankly and relieve me from a very 
cruel anxiety. I will come to the point at once. There wasa 
man you once knew, I think—he wasa friend of yours and of 
your son Gordon, Nell’s father ; his name was Darley, Colonel 
Vane Darley—”’ And then Lady Forrester knew all about it. 

She had already suspected what was coming, but now she was 
sure ; there was no more taking her by surprise possible. 

“Certainly there was such a person,” she answered sweetly ; 
“he was a delightful man, but a desperate blackguard, and he 
was an acquaintance of mine and also a friend of my son Gordon 
in his bachelor days ; they were about the same age.” 

“ And—did he know—was he also a friend of Nell’s?” 
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“Of Nell’s?” cried Lady Forrester, laughing gaily ; “oh, he 
may have held her on his knee as a baby, it is quite possible, but 
that hardly constitutes a friendship, does it ?” 

“Certainly not. But I did not mean that exactly.” 

“Then what on earth do you mean, my dear young man? Is 
there another ‘ plain question’ coming? For goodness sake out 
with it if there is. What more do you want to know?” 

“I want to know, Lady Forrester,” and Cecil’s face became 
hard and stern, “ whether this man, this ‘ blackguard’ I think you 
call him, knew Nell when she was grown up; whether she ever 
went about with him, intimately, alone in fact.” 

“Never, I should say, never; I can’t remember ever having 
heard of such a thing, and I am sure [ should have known of it if 
it had been the case. Has she ever told you she did?” Lady 
Forrester said this perfectly gravely and with an appearance of 
great openness and candour. She did not, however, excite herself 
or protest, and she asked the final question with an air of 
innocent curiosity. The matter was becoming serious indeed, 
and one hair’s breadth too much or too little, she knew, would 
be fatal. 

“Of course he has somehow heard about that old story! but 
how, and where?” she thought. ; 

“Has Nell spoken to you about Colonel Darley ?” she repeated 
with tranquil interest. “I should hardly have thought she 
remembered him, she was such a mere child.” 

“Nell has never mentioned his name to meat all. But I have 
heard an unpleasant rumour that she was seen about with him 
at one time,” and Cecil looked down awkwardly and confusedly 
into his hat. Then, after a minute’s pause, he looked up again, 
for he was determined to sift the matter to its very foundation, 
and he went on boldly and bravely: 

“And you must forgive me, Lady Forrester, for mentioning 
one more thing. It has been said in my hearing and in that of 
my friend here, that you yourself have alluded to a ‘scrape,’ an 
adventure of some kind or other of a somewhat discreditable 
nature, which befel one of your granddaughters, Now, it concerns 
me very nearly to know whether that granddaughter was Nell— 
was it?” and he looked up at her sharply and scrutinizingly, 

For a moment she seemed to hesitate, to be upset, to be con- 
fused ; it was palpable to them both that there was something she 
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desired to conceal and to hold back. The hearts of the two men 
sank, a dumb anger shook Julian, a dull despair overcame Cecil. 

Yet it was only the cleverest bit of acting she had as yet treated 
them to. It was all put on, that hesitation and confusion, put 
on with a purpose. 

“My dear Mr. Roscoe,” she said at length, fidgeting nervously 
with those everlasting cards that lay upon the small table betwixt 
them and her, picking them up in her shrivelled fingers and 
dropping them down again, one by one upon the pack, whilst her 
eyes seemed studiously to avoid theirs. 

“My dear Mr. Roscoe, your question places me in a very 
awkward predicament. I am anxious to answer you openly and 
frankly, yet I hardly know how to do so without saying some- 
thing that I very much dislike having tosay. I would gladly set 
your anxiety at rest, yet in order to do this I must—in short, I 
must tell you something that’ I would very much rather not tell 
you.” And then she flashed her eyes up suddenly into Cecil's, 
“But I cannot allow you to have any misapprehensions, Cecil 
Roscoe ; it would not be right,-would it ? to permit you to retain 
this unjust suspicion? I must speak ; at all hazards I feel I must 
speak! Oh no, my dear fellow, it was not Nell—Nell never knew 
Colonel Darley—but I entreat you both to let this be in strictest 
confidence between us; do not, for heaven’s sake, ever breathe 
again what I am going to tell you to any living soul: no, Nell did 
not know Colonel Darley well, but poor Dottie did.” 

“Dottie!” cried Cecil with excitement and a great gush of 
unspeakable relief. “ It was Dottie, then, who was alone with him 
at eleven o'clock at night in the Exhibition gardens, and who 
was again seen coming back to London with him three days after 
by a late afternoon train? Oh, thank God, thank God for that !” 

“TI know nothing at all about all that,” said Lady Forrester 
sharply, and this time truly enough, for these details had never 
been confided to her, and little as Cecil guessed it, the old lady 
was nearer to betraying herself at that moment than she had 
been all along, “neither do I quite see why you should take 
occasion to thank God so piously and vociferously. Dottie may 
have made a fool of herself, but Dottie is my grandchild as well 
as Nell, and quite as dear to me, for the matter of that ; and after 
all, poor Dottie! even if she did lose her heart and her head 
and do things she has no doubt regretted bitterly since, why, 
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it’s a long time ago now, and no harm came of it; it’s-all past 
and forgotten, and she is, at any rate, fortunate in one thing, she 
hasn’t got a ‘lover,’ ‘heaven save the mark ! to go ferreting about, 
trying to discover something against her reputation. Oh, you 
needn’t apologize, Mr. Roscoe; I daresay you are quite within 
your rights, I don’t deny it for a moment; but the next time 
you come to me with a cock and bull story about one of my dear 
grandchildren, you had better make quite sure first whether you 
have got hold of the right end of the stick or not,” and then 
having worked herself quite up into a rage, the old lady drew out 
cher pocket-handkerchief and flourished it about in front of her 
eyes, but whether those tears at which she dabbed so vigorously 
‘were tears of sheer rage or whether they were what is termed 
crocodile tears, it was impossible for mortal man rightly to 
determine. i 

The two men had risen to their feet. Cecil looked relieved 
and triumphant, for there was a great weight off his mind. 
Dottie was nothing to him; he had never intended his wife to see 
very much of either of her sisters after she was married to him, 
and now he made up his mind that she should drop them 
altogether. Dottie at any rate should never set her foot within 
his doors ; she had forfeited all right to his consideration. 

He began to suspect that Millie was no better than she was, 
for he was eager to cast them both on to the sacrificial fire, and 
as to their father, who had permitted his daughter to drift into 
an intimacy with a man of such a disreputable character as this 
Colonel Darley, why, Cecil felt that he had no words bad enough 
to denounce him. Nell—if, in the face of the fearful-sins of her 
whole race, he still was magnanimous enough to hold his tongue 
and to marry her—must be made to understand clearly that she 
would have to cut herself off entirely from the whole of her 
belongings. A Mrs. Cecil Roscoe anda Dottie Forrester should 
never, if he could help it, be bracketed about together. 

He thanked Lady Forrester heartily for her information, and 
_ expressed his deep regret for having so distressed and upset her. 

“We will not intrude any further upon you now, Lady For- 
rester, and I am only too penitent for having upset you so much. 
I can quite understand that at this moment you should feel some 
annoyance with me for having wrung this disgraceful episode of 
Dottie’s past life from you, but'I am sure; when you come to 
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think it over quietly, that you will do me the justice to under- © 
stand that, situated as I am with regard ‘to Nell, it would have 
been impossible for me to have left the matter uninvestigated, 
and I am convinced that you will feel glad that I came to you 
openly and that you have told me. the whole truth, and so 
rendered me able to vindicate the good name of my future 
wife.” 

“What an insufferable prig Nell’s young man is!” thought 
Lady Forrester during this speech, and then. she lowered her 
pocket-handkerchief and looked at him keenly with eyes in 
which there was certainly no vestige of those “unshed. tears,” 
which poets and rhymesters describe so pathetically. 

_ “IT can trust you, I hope; Mr. Roscoe, not to betray my poor 
dear misguided Dottie to Nell ?” she said ina low and trembling 
voice. ied 

“It is not likely that I should sully her ears with such’ a 
story,” replied Cecil coldly and sternly. 

“Ah well, I don’t know about ‘sullying.”’ Dottie didn’t do 
sinything so very dreadful after all,” she answered sharply ; 
“there is no crime in foolishness and imprudence as far as I 
know.” 

“Folly and imprudence when they are played into the hands 
of such a man as Colonel Darley appear to me to be faults that 
can scarcely be described as venial,” replied Cecil gravely. “ By 
the way, Lady Forrester, where is this man Darley now? Can 
you tell me?” Alas for Lady Forrester that he should have 
asked that one more question! She fell into the trap un- - 
‘ consciously, e 

“Qh yes, I heard from him only yesterday ; he has purchased 

_a property in Ceylon and is living there altogether. I have his 
letter somewhere.” Lady Forrester said all this quite airily and 
glibly, and then she made believe to search in her pockets and in 
a little reticule of Russian leather which she always carried 
about with her. “Dear me, dear me, I had it here only this 
morning ; I must have left it upstairs.” 

“Tt is of no consequence ; I do not wish to see the letter. As 
long as you can assure me that the man is not likely to reappear 
in London, and to force himself into the <n of my wife, that 
is all I desire to know.” 

“Qh, he is not at all likely to come back. He tells me he has 
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got a charming place out there, on the sea coast ; a beautiful land- 
locked bay, where his yacht can lie.” 

“ He has a yacht, then ?” 

This question was put by Julian Temple; it was the first time 
that he had intervened at all in the discussion, and the way in 
which he uttered the words made Lady Forrester look at him 
attentively ; there was something in the expression of his eyes 
that made her uneasy, and all at once she became aware that 
she had gone too far—that she had overshot the mark. The 
conviction that she had blundered made her answer quite 
sharply and crossly : 

_ “Should I say he had one if he hadn’t ?” 

Julian bowed. “I beg your pardon. You know a great deal 
about him, I perceive.” 

“TI know enough, at any rate, to convince my granddaughter’s 
future husband that he need be under no anxiety as to his 
dropping in to lunch or dinner in his well-conducted household. 
And now, gentlemen, since you have, I imagine, pumped every- 
thing out of me that you came to find out, I must ask you both 
to be so kind as to leave me. I am quite tired out and must 
really have a few moments’ rest and peace before my luncheon, 
or I shall be having one of my bad attacks again.” She reached 
her hand out to the bell, and there was certainly nothing left for 
either of them to do but to bow themselves out of the room as 
speedily as possible. 

As they went out of the door, a gentleman was just being 
admitted into the house. The hall was dark and narrow, and 
the new-comer passed them closely, standing aside, waiting to be 
announced, whilst the servant opened the front door for the 
departing visitors. He was a tall, dark, middle-aged man, who 
had once, probably, had a handsome face and a distinguished 
figure, but his head was bent now and his shoulders stooped ; his 
face, too, was thin and lined and careworn; he looked like a 
man who has grown preternaturally old before his time. As the 
outgoing men passed him, he heard the younger of them say to 
the elder in a lowered voice: 

“Tt is a great comfort to me to know that that fellow Darley is 
out of England.” 

The man, who was standing in the hall, turned his head 
round sharply and looked hard at the speaker. He did not 
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think he had -ever seen either him or his companion in his life 
pefore. 

“Very much obliged to you, sir,” he was on the point of saying 
aloud in reply to the words he had overheard. But on second 
thoughts he only said them silently to himself, smiling a little 
as he did so over the comedy of the situation. 

Roscoe and Temple put on their hats and went away together 
out of the front door, which the butler was holding open for 
them. Neither of them took the slightest notice of the visitor 
who had just entered the house. It is possible indeed that in the 
dim and uncertain light of the narrow and dingy hall, they mis- 
took him for some tradesman or clerk. 

The butler came back after shutting to the door. 

“ Lady Forrester is at home, you say ?” 

“Yes, sir. You needn’t tell me your name, sir. I remember 
you perfectly,” added the old man. 

A moment later Lady Forrester was nearly startled out of her 
seven senses by a name that was quietly spoken by Dawks at the 
door : ; 
“Colonel Vane Darley, my lady.” 



























CHAPTER XxX. 
—AND HAS TOLD THEM BADLY. 









“GRACIOUS heavens alive!” cried the old lady, with a violent 
start that was perfectly and absolutely genuine, “‘is it your ghost 
or yourself? or is it the devil in person? What do you mean by 
walking in upon me in this dreadful manner ?” 

She was panting under the rouge and the fake, her complexion 
had turned a sickly green, and her old hands shook as though 
she had the palsy. 

Colonel Darley took a chair and sat down opposite to her with 
a careless laugh. 

“I am sorry to have startled you. Yes, it is I—myself—or, at 
least, what is left of me. Pray calm yourself, Lady Forrester. 
And it is not the devil come to fetch you this time ; allow me to 
reassure you on this essential point.” 

She had seized the Morning Post and was fanning herself 
vigorously, . 

“ Phew ! how my heart beats! It is like your impudence coming 
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in upon.one in this way without a word of warning. Oh!. Good 
heavens!” as an awful thought shot suddenly into her - mind, 
“ were they out of the house when Dawks sansa you? - For 
pity’s sake-don't tell me that they heard your name.” 

“Who? Oh, you mean those amiable gentlemen I met on 
the doorstep? One of them mentioned meas he went out in the 
most flattering manner. I was just going to ask you who they 
were and why they expressed so much satisfaction at my being 
out of England?” 

“ But did they hear your name? Did they find out who you 
were ?” she persisted with much agitation. “Oh! it would be too 
terrible!” 

“No, I don’t really think they did. But why would it be 
terrible? Were they detectives? Though I don’t know why 
I should -be frightened even if they were. I have committed 
many sins in my time, doubtless, but hitherto I have managed to 
keep clear of the criminal courts. I have neither forged nor 
embezzled, nor enriched myself by means of a-bogus company. 
I have not advertised a patent bandage as a specific for every 
disease to which flesh is Heir to, neither have.I as yet murdered 
anybody, much as I have often yearned to do so. It is probably 
more by luck than by wit that I have kept clear of these enormi- 
ties, but as by a happy accident I have done so, I really cannot 
see why I should fear to encounter any man, even a detective in 
plain clothes, who may happen to be within your gates.” 

“If you will just leave off talking nonsense and listen to me, I 
will tell youwhy. It is because, not five minutes ago, I had sworn 
by everything that is holy that you were living in Ceylon, and 
that I had had a letter from you two days ago with a description 
of an estate you had purchased there. I gave tiem every detail ; 
why, I even offered to show them your letter!” 

Colonel Darley burst out laughing. 

“Oh, I see; it is you who were afraid of being found out, Lady 
Forrester. What on earth caused you to romance so delight- 


fully about me? and why, if you wanted to do so, did you not do | 


it more cleverly? Why, I’ve been back in England over a month.” 
“Look here, Vane Darley, this is no joking matter. One of 
those young men who has just gone out, the younger of the two, 
is engaged to be married to my granddauzhter, Nell.” 
“ The devil he is!” _ ; 
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“Yes, and the’ whole thing will be off if he finds out that 
shabby trick you played on the poor child when you were last at 
home. He smells a rat as it is ; somebody has told him some- 
thing; the Lord only knows who it could have been. Cecil 
Roscoe is without exaggeration the greatest prig in creation, a 
sort of enraged virtue is his creed; he is a Mrs. Grundy in 
trousers ; if he thought for one moment that you had tried to get 
poor little Nell to run away with you, he would chuck her over 
in a moment without a scruple. I put him off, though. I flatter 
myself I put him off completely, if only I had had the sense to 
leave it alone then; but when he began pressing me about you, 
where you were, and so on, like a fool I laid it on too thickly, 
and told him you were settled in Ceylon and would never come 
back any more. I must be in my dotage, I think, to have made 
such a mistake ; and the worst of it is that the friend, the big 
man, the older of the two, whom young Roscoe evidencly 
brought as a witness to anything I might let out, the friend 
suspects me. I saw he did, directly I began to hunt for your 
letter in my pocket. Oh dear, what a fool I was,” and the old 
lady went off suddenly into a little ripple of laughter, and shook 
her shoulders until the tears came into her eyes. 

But Colonel Vane Darley laughed no longer. He sat looking 
down sadly and gloomily at his feet. How worn and aged he was ; 
all his smart jauntiness had forsaken him, he was only now a 
broken-down and somewhat shabby elderly man, the mere shadow 
of his former self. 

“Look here, Lady Forrester, it is precisely about Nell that I 
have come to speak to you ; I shouldn’t perhaps have troubled 
you with a visit but for her, for I am down on my luck just now. 
I left my yacht six months ago, a total wreck on a coral reef, 
and only escaped being drowned myself by the merest accident ; 
then I nearly died of yellow fever, and now I’ve come home to 
find myself half beggared by the failure of the business house 
from which I derived my income. .Almost everything is gone. 
I have only a few hundreds a year left to me, little better than 
starvation to a man who has always lived on the best of every- 
thing, as I havedone. If it weren’t for little Nell, I think I would 
go away and blow my brainé out.” 

The recital of his troubles did not appear to touch her heart in 
the very least. 
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“Well,” she said tranquilly, “ I recommerid you to do so, Vane 
Darley, sooner than that you should show your wicked face to my 
granddaughter again! How dare you come here to ask me 
about Nell! you’ve done her harm enough as it is, let me tell 
you.” 

'“That is exactly why I have come,” replied Colonel Darley. 
“I want, if I can, to repair the harm I did to her. Look here, 
‘Lady Forrester ; hear me out, if you please, before you set to work 
to curse me with your accustomed volubility. With all my mis- 
fortunes there is one great piece of good luck which has befallen 
me. My wife is dead. I ama widower, and I am prepared to 
marry your granddaughter Nell.” 

Lady Forrester stared at him for a moment hard through her 
glasses, as though he were some strange and curious wild beast. 
Then she lay back in her chair, dropped her glasses and uttered 
a little snorting laugh of derision. 

“ Well, upon my wordand honour! To the vanity of man there 
is certainly no limit. This passes everything I ever heard in my 
life, I think. You are really extremely kind and condescending, 
Colonel Vane Darley. You, who are nothing but an elderly 
wreck—you look nearly as old as I do, for you haven’t taken one 
quarter so much pains to hide your age as I have—you are 
-broken in health and in fortune, and yet you have the unutter- 
able conceit to suppose that my beautiful granddaughter, who is 
twenty-one and one of the loveliest girls in England——” 

“‘Ah, she has grown up beautiful, has she?” he interrupted 
quickly and eagerly. “I knew she would.” 

“She is one of the handsomest young women I ever saw. 
And what on earth have you got to offer her, I should like to 
know? You have lost your looks and your money, and you have 
grown horribly old. What do you imagine Nell would see in 
you?” 

Colonel Darley had flushed darkly under her scorn and 
derision, he bit his lip, but he was careful not to betray his 
rising temper. 

“It suits you to laugh, Lady Forrester, and you put my case in 
a nutshell, no doubt. But Nell loved me once; I taught her to 
love me. It is possible that she loves me now, and that she 
would be willing to forgive me.” 

“When I tell you that she is engaged to be married to Cecil 
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Roscoe!” almost shouted Lady Forrester, stamping her. foot 
angrily. . 

“But does she care for him? You say he is a prig and 
apparently an ass. Nell is too good for that sort of fellow, and 
by God! I think I could make her throw him over if she cares 
for me still.” 

“ Don’t flatter yourself for one moment that she cares for you. 
Nell is very fond of her young man, and she has no feeling for 
you at all now—save anger and humiliation. Cecil Roscoe may 
be a prig, but he has got a respectable income and an increasing 
business at the bar. He will make her an excellent husband, and 
the only reparation you can possibly make to Nell now is to 
keep out of her way. She may possibly be rather too good for 
him, but she is millions of miles too good for you, worn out old 
voué as you are.” 

“My dear Lady Forrester, I assure you I am a reformed char- 
acter. I have turned over a new leaf. You may not believe me, 
but it is a fact that I was sincerely and deeply in love with Nell, 
and I have loved her ever since. I think she is the only good 
woman I have ever come across,” he went on, with real feeling. 
“Tf I could win her away from that fellow, I would devote my 
whole life to her, and I assure you she should never have cause 
to regret it.” 

“Oh! that is so like a man,” cried the old lady sarcastically. 
“You waste all your youth and your early manhood in riotous 
living, and then when you are broken in health and fortune, you 
come and offer the dregs of your played-out existence to a 
beautiful young creature with her life all, before her, and you 
actually believe you are doing her a positive honour by the 
offer.” ; 

“TI think nothing of the sort, Lady Forrester. I don’t know 
why you should be so insulting to me; in old days you and I 
used to be friends.” - 

“ And so we might be still, if you would leave Nell out of your 
calculations, Colonel Darley. Nell is perfectly happy ; leave her 
alone. I can’t have you spoil the child’s prospects.” 

He was standing up now and he had taken up his hat. The 
footman had already brought in the cloth and tray as first instal- 
ments of-Lady Forrester’s frugal lunch, and Vane Darley had no 
intention of tempting Providence by remaining to share that 
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meal.. He knew of old the ‘sort of table that Lady Forrester 
kept. 43 
He sighed as he rose to his feet, and there was a sad, broken- 
down look about the man that would have touched. any other 
woman’s heart—save the one he had now to deal with. 

“T will not spoil her prospects,” he said gently, “and if she is 
happy, God knows I do not want to disturb: her.” 

Lady Forrester was casting anxious eyes towards the pre- 
parations for her lunch; she was dreadfully afraid he would 
expect to be asked to stay. 

“That’s right; and you won’t go down to Marshlands and 
worry them, will you?” At her heart she was thinking, “One 
grilled chicken leg! I can’t possibly invite him to stop.” 

“TI don’t suppose Gordie would care much to see me now,” 
said Vane Darley, smiling bitterly, “for I’m about as poor a man 
as he is now.” . 

“ Ah—well, keep away from Marshlands, then, there’s a good 
fellow. I’d ask you to stay to lunch with me, Colonel Darley, 


only it so happens that——” 
“Oh, pray make no excuses. I am just off. I never eat 


lunch.” 

“It’s much more wholesome to do without it, I am sure,”, 
assented the old woman with alacrity. “Good-bye—soiry to 
see you looking so seedy; I recommend you to go abroad, to 
the south somewhere; England is a bad place for people who 
suffer from fever.” 

“ England is a bad place for people who suffer from poverty,” 
amended Vane Darley, a little contemptuously. “Don’t be 
alarmed, Lady Forrester ; I won’t trouble your granddaughter’s 
peace of mind: she is happy, it seems, and I daresay she has for- 
gotten me.” 


_ “Oh, she has, completely.” 
“ Well,” and again he sighed, “I should like to have seen her 


again, and if she had been free, or if her heart was not in this 
marriage, I would have tried my luck with her. As it is——” 

“ As it is, such an idea is not only nonsensical, but perfectly 
impossible. But if you are so very anxious to marry again, 
there is Dottie ; I daresay she would be only too delighted. Poor 
Dottie has never had a chance in her life ; I should say she would 


jump at you.” 
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“I am infinitely obliged:to you for the generosity of the offer, 
Lady Forrester,” said Colonel Darley, with a laugh, “and I am 
really extremely'sorry that I cannot oblige you ; I have no yearn- 
ings whatever in the direction of Dottie.” 

“ Oh, well, I thought I might as well mention her. No offence, of 
course. Either Dottie or Millie are to be had for the asking, but 
Nell is another matter.” 

“Yes, Nell is another matter,” he assented gravely, and then 
he took his leave and departed. 

Meanwhile the two men who had gone out of Lady Forrester’s 
house at the moment that Colonel Darley had entered it, had 
walked away together down Wimpole Street with no suspicions 
whatever of the identity of the man with whom they had almost 
brushed shoulders in the narrow darkness of her ladyship’s 
entrance hall. 

Cecil was in high spirits. 

“Well, you see how right I was to go straight to the fountain 
head. It was better to take the bull by the horns—the old lady 
by the wig would perhaps be the correcter simile—was it not ?” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

“There is nothing like going to the bottom of things at once 
I am sure,” continued Cecil ; “nine times out of ten a story of 
this kind turns out to be a misapprehension altogether, if it is 
thoroughly investigated. You were quite right, old man, to tell 
me not to believe anything against her. I ought to have known 
at once that Nell is as good as gold ; I am ashamed of myself for - 
doubting her ; you can’t think what a load is lifted off my mind.” 

“Tam very glad you are satisfied.” Somehow Julian Temple’s 
answers lacked enthusiasm ; they were given spasmodically and a 
little absently, as though he were thinking about something else, 

Cecil was so exuberantly delighted that he did not remark his 
friend’s abstraction of mind ; he continued to do all the talking, 
congratulating himself upon the result of the interview, and upon ° 
his own perspicuity in going off at once to the “ fountain head,” 
as he persisted in calling Lady Forrester. She was rather a 
terrible old woman, certainly, but honest as the day, for all her 
sharp tongue and queer, ill-mannered ways. 

“And she has got a heart, too, somewhere under the hard 
exterior,” continued Cecil, for he was so enchanted with what 
Lady Forrester had told them that he was ready to credit her 
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with every virtue under the sun ; “did you notice how reluctant 
she was to give up the other girl’s name? Nothing, I am sure, 
but a strong sense of duty would have made her speak the truth. 
Don’t you agree with me?” 

“ Y—yes,” assented Temple a little dubiously, and for the 
life of him he could not help adding, “Do you think she was 
speaking the truth about Colonel Darley’s being in Ceylon?” 

“Why, of course. Did she not offer to show us the letter? 
What more proof would you have?” 

“T rather wish you had insisted upon seeing it.” 

“Oh, that was all right ; I couldn’t have been so rude. Besides, 
after all, that is a very small matter, because we know now that the 
man had never anything to do with Nell. But, good Lord, what 
a caution that wretched Dottie must be! I shall take precious 
good care to keep her well out of Nell’s way, I can tell you. It is 
not for nothing, you see, that the county will have nothing to say 
to those girls; there is ‘no smoke without fire,’ as we all know. 
It is the elder ones, of course, who have done all the mischief, and 
my poor little innocent Nell is by force of circumstances included 
in the general condemnation. Ah, well, I shall take her right 
away from the whole lot of them before very long.” 

Here they came to Wigmore Street, and their ways necessarily 
lay asunder. Cecil had to go to Lincoln’s Inn, and Temple was 
returning to his rooms in Piccadilly, so at the corner of the 
street they parted. 

Julian Temple had grudged leaving his work that morning, 
yet he was seemingly in no great hurry to get back to it, for 

‘instead of taking a hansom, as the young barrister did im- 
mediately, he continued to walk, and proceeded down Bond 
Street at a very leisurely pace indeed. 

One horrible and damning thought possessed him, one memory 
that haunted his mind with a terrible significance. 

Nell had been on board a yacht. 

He remembered that he had asked her, and that she had 
answered, “ Once—a long time ago.” And then she had gone on 
to describe how the salt spray had dashed against her face, and 
how the swelling sails had bent to the breeze, and the sea-gulls 
had swirled on wide-spread wings around and above the flying 
vessel. In her own picturesque and graphic way she had de- 
scribed it all to him, so that he had seemed actually to see the 
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scudding ship with all her white sails set, and the slender girl 
herself standing in the bows courting the driving wind with a 
glad exhilaration, her long hair floating wide, like a veil of gold 
behind her. 

He remembered that he had wondered vaguely at the time 
whose yacht she had been upon. 

Now he knew. It was Vane Darley’s yacht. Oh! if only 
Lady Forrester had not over-reached herself; if only she had 
had the sense to lie enough, but not to lie too much. And 
then she had tripped again with regard to the letter from Ceylon. 

From beginning to end Julian felt convinced that her story 
was a fabrication. 

Yet not for one moment did he doubt Nell’s entire purity and 
innocence. It might all be true, every word of it. Vane Darley, 
fascinating blackguard that by all accounts it seemed he had 
been, might have gained some strange influence over her; she 
might have been with him morning, noon and night ; she might 
even have stayed with him, as it had been said, upon that yacht, 
and yet with: it all, he was still convinced that she had been 
blameless ; if she had committed an imprudence or an error, it 
had been the imprudence and the error of a thoughtless and 
ignorant child: He knew nothing of women, yet he knew this 
much at least, that those amongst them who are true and good 
bear that impress upon their brows and in the candid purity of their 
guileless eyes. The blackest of slanders, backed up by the most 
circumstantial evidence, would never have made Julian’s faith in 
Nell waver for one single hour. : 

Yet he knew that it would not be so with Cecil Roscoe. Full 
well did Julian understand his friend. All this present overflow 
of high spirits, this beaming satisfaction, this absolute exuber- 
ance of self-congratulation, was but the reaction after the deadly 
terror of the previous agony he had endured, lest the story he 
had heard against her should be substantially true. 

In Cecil’s place, Julian would have forgiven her everything. 
Cecil, he well knew, would forgive her nothing. Julian would 
have married her before all the world, in spite of all. Cecil, if he 
were to find his suspicions confirmed, would certainly rid himself 
of her as quickly as possible. It was no doubt because of the 
way he had’ been brought up, a narrow and conventional way, a 


way that culminated in Mrs. Torrens and her fixed proprieties, 
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with which her nephew, although in a lesser degree, had been _ 
from his boyhood imbued and tainted. 

' There are so many men—good men too—men who go to 
church, Sunday after Sunday, and confess themselves ‘to be 
miserable sinners, who have gone astray like sheep, much as 
other men, in the days of their youth, yet who have settled down 
and righted themselves in the eyes of God and of man, who give of 
their substance to the poor and needy, and who lead upright 
and honourable and altogether admirable Christian lives. And 
these are the men who are so hard upon women, and not only 
upon the women who are base and altogether vile, but upon the 
women who have lost caste for love’s sake, for whom they can 
see no excuse, and against whom they will close their doors in 
righteous indignation. 

Julian Temple knew Cecil to be one of these men, these good 
men of whom all the world speaks well. 

That was where the sympathy between them fell short and 
died away into nothingness; that was why, although Cecil 
counted Temple as his dearest friend, Temple himself had no 
very strong attraction towards Cecil Roscoe. 

It was for Nell’s sake, not for Cecil’s, that the weight of this 
great and overwhelming conviction was in these first moments a ' 
burden upon him almost too heavy to be borne. 

“If he ever finds out the truth,” he said to himself with a 
groan, “he will cast her off and break her heart ; he will have no 
mercy, make no allowances for her youth and ignorance ; he will 
think of himself, and of his name and his honour, of his women- 
folk, who will egg him on to reject her, of everything upon earth 
—save only of her.” Then presently, as he walked along 
Piccadilly with the morning sunshine in his eyes, he looked up 
to the clear pale blue of the winter sky and said to himself half 
aloud as he went : 

“ And, my God, how I could have loved that girl! how I would 
have believed her and trusted her, and stood by her against all 
the world!” 

And then, as he turned his latchkey into his own door, he said 
to himself, once again, in a calmer, braver spirit : 

“ But I can stand by her all the same; I can strengthen his 
weakness as far as I am able, and above all, I can hold my 


tongue.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
IDA VINCENT IS DISAPPOINTED. 


IDA VINCENT, having laid down the explosive and set light to 
the fuse, had waited in a perfect agony of suspense for the result 
of her experiment. 

Day after day she paid her little visits to her neighbours, 
going in with her book or her needlework to sit with the two 
ladies, always in the trembling expectation that she would hear 
something of importance, something which she would have con- 
sidered to be extremely to her own advantage. Yet day after day 
these expectations remained unrealized and nothing happened. 

She was unfortunately encompassed about by a veritable 
chevaux de frise of proprieties and prejudices, so that she was 
totally unable to acquire the|information she yearned for herself 
in any direct and open fashion. . Thus, although it had been she 
who had set the inquiries going, she had never been allowed to 
know what was the exact nature of the accusation Mrs. Hartwood 
had made against Nell Forrester. It was something very shock- 
ing, too shocking in fact for her to hear ; such things were not for 
the ears of well-brought-up, innocent-minded young women. 
Mrs. Hartwood had refused to disclose the terrible thing to her, 
although she had no objection in the cause of virtue and of duty 
to inform Mr. Roscoe’s mother and aunt of the facts of the case. 

Miss Vincent knew that Mrs. Hartwood had done so, firstly, 
because she had herself introduced her into the ground-floor 
room in Mrs. Roscoe’s house, where the two ladies sat awaiting 
her visit, and secondly, because, according ‘to previous agreement, 
after the interview was over, she had handed a cheque of ten 
pounds to the painting mistress as a little douceur for her ser- 
vices. But nothing would induce Mrs. Hartwood to give her 
the information she coveted, not even the bribe of an additional 
five-pound note. 

Mrs. Hartwood, indeed, affected to be highly offended at this 
latter suggestion. — 

“Not fifty pounds down, in hard cash, would tempt me to do 
what I believe to be wrong, Miss Vincent,” she exclaimed, in 
high and holy indignation. 

“T think you might tell me something,” grumbled Ida. “You 
might give me an idea.” 

2 
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“It would be impossible, my dear ; a good girl as youare would 
not even know the meaning of such wicked things as exist, alas, 
in the world.” 

Ida did not wish to deny that she was a good girl, but she 
took leave to doubt whether her comprehension of evil was quite 
so limited as Mrs. Hartwood seemed to suppose. 

“ She did something very wicked, then ?” 

“Very wicked indeed.” 

“So wicked that it would be unwise for any sensible man to 
thing of marrying her, you think ?” 

“ Most assuredly I think so. You may make your mind easy, 
Miss Vincent; from Mr. Roscoe’s manner, I feel convinced that 
he will not unite himself in the indissoluble bonds of holy matri- 
mony to a young woman who has conducted herself as Miss 
Eleanor Forrester has done.” 

Yet the days went by and Ida heard no word of the engage- 
ment being terminated. 

Then at length she summoned up her courage and put a 
trembling question to Mrs.-.Torrens : 

“What had Mrs. Hartwood told them? Was anything going 
to be done about it ?” 

. And Mrs. Torrens had shut her up even more resolutely and 
more firmly than Mrs. Hartwood had done. _ 

“I cannot possibly discuss the question with you, Ida. It is 
not, I think, altogether discreet of you to inquire.” 

“ But, dearest Mrs. Torrens, I feel so. very anxious; dear 
Cecil’s happiness troubles me so deeply,” pleaded Ida. 

. “Cecil’s happiness, such as it is, remains unimpaired, my dear. 
I never imagined, myself, that it is likely to be of long duration ; 
but that, apparently, is his own affair.” 

“You mean that the engagement is still going on?” she 
queried anxiously. 

“It is still going on, I regret to say.” 

_ “Then what Mrs. Hartwood told you had no effect at all?” 

“Ida, I must request you not to allude to Mrs. Hartwood’s 
information ; it is not a proper subject for you to mention. I 
don’t mind telling you this much once and for all : the woman 
meant well, I am quite certain, but she was misinformed ; inves- 
tigations have been instituted by Cecil, and he has found out 
that she was entirely in error.” 









































Roscoe after a moment of hesitation. “The story, such as it 
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Not a word more could she extract from Mrs. Torrens. 
A-day or two later she was more successful with Cecil’s mother- 
Mrs. Roscoe was to be alone one afternoon, and Ida persuaded 

her to come out for a drive in her carriage. Having got her to 

herself, she proceeded to question her judiciously and cautiously 
in much the same words that she had questioned Mrs. Torrens. 

She felt so uneasy about dear Cecil, she so feared everything 
was not quite satisfactory, she did so long to know that this 
engagement was likely to turn out happily. 

Mrs. Roscoe, who loved her son, and who was also fond of Ida, 
was touched. 

“ Ah, my dear, thank you for your loving sympathy. Alas, I 
fear things are anything but satisfactory for my poor boy. Iam 
sadly afraid that one day, when it is too late, he will awake to 
find out that he has made a terrible mistake. Oh, my dear girl, 
if Cecil could only have looked for happiness nearer home, where 
we should have all known that he would have been safe and free 
from all these dreadful doubts and misgivings.” 

“Dear Mrs. Roscoe!” and the two ladies embraced each other 
tenderly and tearfully, for it was quite impossible for Ida to 
pretend to ignore Mrs. Roscoe’s meaning. 

“You must not fret over that now,” she murmured soothingly, 
and Mrs. Roscoe wiped her eyes and said that she did try hard to 
be resigned. ; 

“T did so hope, dear Mrs. Roscoe, that perhaps what that Mrs. 
Hartwood had to tell you P 

“Ah no, my dear, it turned out to be of no use tous. Of 
course I cannot tell you the story she related “to us, because it’ 
would be most improper to speak of such things to a pure-minded 
girl. You would not understand, you would only be shocked and 
bewildered.” : 

Oh! why would they all persist in regarding her as such an 
immaculate image of virginal innocence? thought Ida frantically 
and savagely. She longed to call out, “ For goodness sake don’t 
be‘afraid of shocking me; I know a great deal more than you 
give me credit for,” but as this remark would have been the 
height of imprudence and indiscretion, she only lowered her 
eyelids bashfully and said nothing. 

“Still I-don’t mind telling you this much,” continued Mrs. | 
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was, concerned not Nell, but her eldest sister. Of course to my 
mind it is just as terrible that my dear boy should marry into © 

. such a family, a family, my dear Ida, that appear to be lost to all 
sense of decency and decorum ; but Cecil will not, unfortunately, 
look upon it in that light : he says he is going to marry Nell and 
not her sisters, and I really think that the whole business has 
only rendered him more infatuated than ever about her. It is 
very sad, Ida, and a great trouble to me, as you will imagine, but 
I strive to submit to the trial. I cannot quarrel with my only 
child, and although nothing will induce me to do anything at 
present to encourage him in his headstrong folly, yet if, as I fear 
is now unavoidable, she does actually become Cecil’s wife, I must 
put my own feelings on one side, and for my son’s sake do my 
duty to my daughter-in-law. Ah, well, do not let us speak of 
this miserable subject any longer, my love. Here we are at 
Marshall and Snelgrove’s ; would you like me to go in and help 
you to choose your new jacket, dear?” 

After that, Ida took occasion, on the earliest morning possible, 
to go up to Bloomsbury and pay a visit to the fan painter. 

She came at a somewhat unfortunate moment. Mrs. Hart- 
wood happened to be in the worst possible temper. Allan Salter 
was actually dying; for several days past he had been unable to 
execute the orders she had given him, and which were due to 
be submitted for approbation this very afternoon. She had 
coaxed and scolded, entreated and threatened him in vain; the 
poor dying boy could not speak for coughing ; he could only sit 
up in bed and struggle with those terrible gasping paroxysms 
which tore and shook him from head to foot, and which seemed 
now and again as if they would choke him altogether. As to 
holding a pencil or tracing out a design, it was now quite certain 
that he would never be well enough in this world to do so again. 
In fact, a few hours, or at most a few days, were now too 
evidently all that were left to him on earth. 

Disgusted and miserable, Mrs. Hartwood had flung herself 
away from her helpless employé, and after banging the door so 
violently behind her that it shook the whole of the poor bare 
attic from end to end, she rushed downstairs and abandoned 
herself to her rage and discomfiture. After awhile, realizing 
that she was now left entirely to her own resources for the future, 
she addressed herself to her hard fate with a courage born of 
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despair ; and she was at the moment that Ida entered the room 
engaged in trying to. work up two old sketches of Allan’s into one, 
in such a way that they might possibly pass muster as a new and 
original design, putting in a figure out of one and a flower ora 
bird out of the other, outlining them with a chalk pencil and 
tracing paper upon the black satin before her. For both these 
pictures she had been well paid already, so that what she was 
engaged upon was as a matter of fact a forgery, but that did 
not sit at all heavily upon Mrs. Hartwood’s conscience. 

Yet, when Ida entered, she coloured somewhat guiltily and 
threw her painting cloth carelessly and hastily across her work. : 

“ Oh, good-morning, Miss Vincent, how are you? I am very 
busy to-day, and unfortunately almost blinded by a severe sick 
headache, which quite unfits me for doing my work.” 

“Poor dear, I am so sorry. I see you don’t want to be- 
interrupted, but I have only run in for a minute, Mrs. Hartwood, 
just to tell you something.” 

“Oh, I suppose the engagement is broken off, and the good- 
looking young barrister has returned to his first love. Well, my 
dear, I congratulate you heartily, and I hope you will never 
forget to whom you owe your happiness.” 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry with your congratulations, 
Mrs. Hartwood ; if you would hear me out, you would find that I 
have not come about anything of the kind,” replied Ida, very 
red in the face and somewhat irritably ; “as a matter of fact, the 
whole thing has failed.” 

“ What whole thing has failed ?” 

“Why, your whole story, whatever it was; it has turned out to 
be an entire mistake on your part, and I consider that you got 
that ten pounds out of me on false pretences,” added Ida 
unpleasantly. 

“An entire mistake!” repeated Mrs. Hartwood in angry 
amazement. “False pretences! What on earth do you mean? 
Pray be careful, Miss Vincent, before you impute dishonesty to 
a person of my blameless life and character; such accusations 
come under the head of libels, remember.” 

“I don’t say you did it on purpose, of course,” said Ida, feeling 
a little frightened ; “ but you ought to have been sure, before you 
told them, which sister it was who did this terrible and shocking 
thing you are all so careful to conceal from me.” 
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“Which sister?” and Mrs. Hartwood sat bolt upright and 
stared at her visitor in astonishment. “I really must beg of you — 
to explain yourself, Miss Vincent ; I do not at present grasp your 
meaning in the very least.” 

“Qh, my meaning is clear enough. You told them it was 
Miss Eleanor Forrester who had done something disreputable, 
and now.it turns out it was not her at all, but her eldest sister.” 

“ But it was Eleanor ; I saw her myself—with my own eyes,” 
persisted Mrs. Hartwood angrily. 

“It seems you were mistaken, for all that, for they have made 
inquiries. I don’t blame you, of course; you tried to do mea 
good turn, I believe. I am sorry I spoke rudely about the money ; 
I did not mean to offend you. Of course, it was only a mistake, 
but can’t you do any more for me, Mrs. Hartwood ?” added Ida 
piteously, the tears coming into her eyes. 

Mrs. Hartwood took up her crayon in silence and went on with 
her outlining. 

“No, I cannot do any more,” she said, rather sullenly, after a 
few minutes. “You seem to think I am to invent things, in 
order to play into your hands, Miss Vincent. I am not a liar, 
thank God ; I am not so wicked as to go about fabricating evil 
stories of anybody. I only told what I knew from a sense of duty, 
and if these people refuse to believe me, why, what more do you 
suppose I can do? I can only speak the truth.” 

She was angry that her word should be doubted, and annoyed 
with Ida for the transparency of her game. 

“ She wants to make mea catspaw,” she thought. “I am to have 
all the odium of this business, and she is to play the innocent 
ingénue and reap all the advantage. Ten pounds won't cover it.” 

At this moment she chanced to look up out of the window 
across the street. A gentleman was in the act of letting himself 
into the door of a house, opposite, with his latchkey. 

Mrs. Hartwood remained looking at him thoughtfully ; it was 
the third time she had observed the same gentleman go in and 
out of that house ; the first time she had not happened to look 
up in time to. do more than see him disappear within the house ; 
the second time he was coming out, but it had been nearly dark, 
so that she had not been able to distinguish him very well ; now 
she saw him distinctly. 

It was a lodging house; there was a card in the fan-light 
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window over the hall door, with “ Furnished Apartments ” printed 
upon it; almost every other house in that particular district 
seems to announce itself as belonging to the same category. 

“It is he, sure enough,” said Mrs. Hartwood to herself, “ though 
what such a rich man can be doing up in a lodging in Blooms- 
bury passes my comprehension; he can be up to no good, I 
should think. How old he has grown, and how he has gone off 
in appearance ; there is some mystery in all this; I must keep 
my eye upon my opposite neighbour.” 

Then, filled with a new idea, she turned to Ida again and said 
to her: 

“It is quite impossible that I can go back and tell the same 
story over again; you are very foolish to imagine that I can do 
so, Miss Vincent; but I tell you what I might be able to 
do some day: I might, perhaps, be able to supplement the infor- 
mation I have already given, so that Mr. Cecil Roscoe would 
have the opportunity of finding out for himself what.sort of girl 
it is he is going to marry. If I should ever have the chance of 
doing this, would you like me to do so?” 

“ Oh, dear Mrs. Hartwood, how kind you are ; how can I ever 
thank you enough ?” 

“T don’t want thanks. I should only act, as before, from a 
strict sense of duty, as I have told you already, but, of course, if 
I incur any loss of my valuable time, and consequent loss of 
work, I shall expect to be indemnified for it. Time is money, 
Miss Vincent, to a woman situated as I am, and I cannot 


promise even to take the smallest step in the matter unless I can . 


feel certain that I shall not suffer any pecuniary loss. Beggars, 
alas, cannot be choosers, and charity,” added the lady, with a 
pious sigh, “as we all know, begins at home.” 

And then Ida laid down another cheque, which she had 
brought with her, amongst the painting materials littered on the 
table, for she had had, at least, the sense to discover that Mrs. 
Hartwood, in some things so firm and invulnerable, had one 
weak spot in her armour, which could never be assailed in vain. 

The two cheques together made a considerable hole in her 
quarter's allowance, but Ida knew that one can’t have luxuries 
in this world without paying for them. 


(To be continued.) 


















































Some Ways of the World; Bygone and Present. 
By W. W. FENN. 


No. VI. (CONCLUSION). 


IN these rambling gossips I have found myself constantly and 
irresistibly led into comments, descriptions and quotations on 
coachiny days and ways, especially highways. I suppose it is 
perhaps because “The Road” seems to conduct one so directly 
through “the ways of the world,” and seems so directly de- 
scriptive of the habits, customs and manners of our forefathers, 
that it forms the most conspicuous characteristic, the most 
appropriate emblem of my subject. All digressions from these 
highways are, figuratively, bye-roads, leading hither and thither, 
up and down, anywhere indeed that one’s sweet will pleases. 
Then again, the modern craze for amateur coaching likewise 
enables one readily to contrast bygone and present, and if this 
circumstance be not sufficient apology for my harping somewhat 
on one string, well then I must admit I am hard up for another. 

By way of a diversion, however, let me recount a little romance 
which I happened to hear in the course of the late glorious 
summer, whilst journeying in the front seat on the top of the 
Dorking coach. This has carried her load of passengers for 
many a day from Piccadilly to Dorking and back, leaving town 
at II am.and reaching Dorking at a quarter to two p.m., by 
way of Merton, Ewell, Epsom, Leatherhead, Mickleham and 
Box Hill. The return journey commences at a quarter past three 
p.m., and in two hours and three quarters the delighted pas- 
sengers find themselves again in the metropolis, refreshed by the 
sight of some of the prettiest scenery presented by any of the 
home counties. 

But to my romance. It was told to me by a gentleman 
considerably older than myself, and if you knew what that 
means you would understand easily that he must have been 
a man extremely hale and hearty for his years to have under- 
taken a short journey of this kind, even in the brightest and 
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warmest weather. Still, there he was, waiting to take his place 
at our starting-point in Northumberland Avenue, a true 
specimen of the old school, fresh and ruddy-faced, clean-shaven 
but for the grey regulation mutton-chop whisker, with a biggish 
white hat with a black band round it, and a light becaped 
top-coat. 

I liked the look of him immensely, and hoped that fate 
might place him beside me, for I knew I should enjoy a chat 
with him, and probably get some “copy” out of him suitable for 
my favourite subject. Little could I have anticipated, however, 
I should hear such a curious true story as that which, after 
awhile and we had grown on a fairly familiar footing, he poured 
into my willing and attentive ear. 

It is true he did not attempt to climb on to the coach, but 
willingly condescended to use the steps placed at the disposal of 
the less active passengers, and having to my delight taken his 
place actually alongside me, we soon fell into agreeable converse. 
The familiar road ere long inspired him, and he gossiped away 
without cessation with the garrulity of age in the most enticing 
fashion. ; 

“ Time was,” says he, “and indeed still is, when Box Hill and 
its picturesque surroundings were the delight of the fashionable 
denizens of the West End, and it is only the railroad which has 
opened up the beauties of the region to Bloomsbury, and in holi- 
day times to Whitechapel. They can’t spoil it, though, entirely, 
and so it will always remain a happy hunting-ground for those 
who are not of Captain Charles Morris’s way of thinking. You 
know what he said or sang: 7a 


‘In town let me live, then, in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t stomach the country, not I ; 
If I must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Oh! give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.’” 


Here the old gentleman paused for breath, but only for a 
moment. He had a comment for all the objects on the road, 
gave me a history of many of the grey, lichen-clad mansions that 
we passed, and as we neared Burford Bridge he became eloquent 
on one of the bygone features of the neighbourhood. He said: 

“T can’t make out the exact spot, but it was at Mickleham 
that the fascinating actress, Madame Vestris, had her summer 
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villa, under the shade of Box Hill, which Dr. Charles Mackay, 
who long lived at its foot, pronounced to be ‘the finest green 
back in the world.’” ; 

This little fact reminded me that I had read something about 
that same rural establishment of madame's in “The Memoirs of 
Thomas Slingsby Duncombe,” and when I set to work to dictate 
this article, I hunted up, not the book, but a comment on the 
-_passage I had in my mind, in a newspaper laid aside with some 
other sporting references. Thus it ran: 

“ The beautiful cottage in which Madame Vestris resided was 
crowded every Sunday with fashionable young men from the 
West End, who came down to ‘tout’ the racehorses of the fifth 
Earl of Jersey, which were being prepared for their engagements 
by that superlatively excellent trainer, James Edwards. Under 
the lea of Mr. Lambton’s park paling, at Juniper, may still be 
seen the gallop upon which Bay Middleton was trained for the 
Derby, 1836, which he won in a canter, and it would surprise 
modern habitués of the racecourse to observe upon what inferior 
ground Lord Jersey’s redoubtable thoroughbreds acquired the 
condition which made them so formidable at Newmarket and 
Epsom.” 

I happened to be able to tell the old gentleman that long 
before the days of the celebrated actress, another celebrated 
woman of a very different stamp had sought a rural retreat under 
the shadow of Box Hill; and a little later I pointed out to him 
the cottage called “Camilla,” or “Camilla Lacey,” from the 
circumstance that it was there that the novel of that name was 
written at the end of the last century, by Dr. Johnson’s cele- 
brated Miss Burney. My elderly friend, however, was not of a 
literary turn of mind, and having probably never heard of the 
lady or her books, it would have been a matter of little interest 
to him to know that Mickleham is still renowned as the place of 
residence of one of our most distinguished living novelists, Mr. 
George Meredith. 

Meanwhile, I am forgetting my romance, or rather my friend’s 
romance. He did not recite it, however, until we were on our 
return journey, after an excellent luncheon at Dorking. We had 
changed our coachman ; an amateur had tooled us down, but it 
was a professional who took the ribbons when homeward bound. 
This led the old man into talking of the fascination “the road ” 
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always had for a certain class of mind, and then he said sud- 
denly : ; 

“Ah! I could tell you as queer a thing about gentlemen whips 
as ever you heard—a real startler—a thing that puts your fiction 
and novels entirely out of it. Would you like to hear it ?” 

Of course I said “ Yes,” and then he went off point blank, as 
_ it were, much to the following effect. 

“The gentleman whip in question acquired the sobriquet of: 
‘Will of the Whips,’ for his name was William, and a remarkable 
change of fortune, brought about by his own acts, induced him to 
take to the road for a livelihood. In so doing he met with some 
strange adventures, not the least being an encounter with a man 
who had been in a subordinate position. In fact there was a 
curious reversal of fortune woven into his career, so that it be- 
came quite the romance of the neighbourhood, and was always 
spoken of there as the story of ‘ Will of the Whips.’ 

“Somewhere during the first decade of the present century, a 
certain Mr. and Mrs. Crofton, of an old Gloucestershire family 
and of good estate, were living on the family property. Mr. 
Crofton was fond of horses and hunting, and given to all pursuits 
where horses could be used for pastime. He went one day 
complaining to a friend that he could not get a groom on whom 
he could rely, that his horses were never well turned out and that 
he ‘was cheated in all ways in his stables. His friend said he 
thought he knew of a boy at Doncaster who had been brought 
up among race-horses, knew perfectly well his business, and 
would probably suit him exactly. 

“Mr. Crofton said, ‘Do you think you.could get him to come 
to me? If so, I wish you would try, and I will engage him.’ 

“The boy’s name was Derrill. He had been born in Bristol ; no 
one knew much about his parentage ; in fact he seemed to have 
come out of the gutters. But he had thoroughly made himself 
master of his business, and after a little persuasion he consented 
to take Mr. Crofton’s situation. Mr. Crofton’s eldest son was a 
boy of wild spirits, always on his pony, and wherever there was 
any hunting, trapping or shooting going on, there he was sure to 
be found ; he was brought up as the future squire of the Gloucester- 
shire estate. 

“ Derrill turned out all and more than Mr. Crofton asked for in 
his groom ; his horses were always in the best form, they were 
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never ill or disabled, his equipages were the envy of his neigh- 
bours, and with all this his groom was an honest and good 
servant. He could neither read nor write at this time, but his 
qualities insured his master’s confidence. 

“When young Will Crofton was about nineteen, he obtained a 
commission, and was gazetted to the 127th Hussars, and shortly 
before he joined his regiment his father sent for Derrill, and said 
to him: 

“* Derrill, you have been an excellent servant to me; I have 
never had occasion to complain of the management of my stables, 
and you have in every way given me perfect satisfaction. I am 
extremely obliged to you,and I am going to ask you a favour. 
You know my son is going to join his regiment ; I don’t like to 
part with you, but my boy is more to me than my horses and 
all besides. Of course you know a trooper will be told off to act 
as his soldier or regimental servant, but will you go with him as 
his private servant—not only to look after his horses, I know 
you will do that thoroughly—but as he is quite young and in- 
experienced, you might now and then beable to give him a word 
of advice, as an old servant, that might be useful to him.’ 

“¢Well, sir,” said Derrill, ‘I may go with the young master 
and I can look after his horses, but you must know, sir, that in 
my position I cannot speak with any effect. He will be master 
and I servant, and if he wants to go ahead he won’t mind me.’ 

“ However, it was settled that Derrill should go with the young 
officer to join the 127th at Dublin, where the regiment was 
quartered. Young Crofton had a very good notion of horses, 
and he soon had a stable-full. He drove a four-in-hand, kept 
hunters and thoroughbreds and chargers, and Derrill so kept 
his stables that his turn-out was always the admiration of the 
regiment. But in less than a year or two the young master was 
420,000 in debt, and wrote home for money. His father was 
very angry, but he paid his debts, and to do so he had to put a 
mortgage on the property for £40,000. But he told him he 
would never pay another shilling for him—that of course he had 
brothers and sisters who must be provided for, and that he must 
now look out for himself. However, he gets into debt again and 
again, and each time his mother paid his debts out of her 
jointure, but told him at last that she would never pay another 
shilling for him either. Well, he got into debt again, but to 
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a small extent, and having no further hope of clearing himself, he 
sent for Derrill, and said : 

“* Derrill, you have been a good servant—no man could havea 
better, but I have sent for you to say that we must part, to my 
great regret. I am in debt, and have no means of freeing myself 
but by selling my commission. After this is done, and the odds 
and ends turned into money, I mean to drive a stage-coach and 
~ get my living.’ 

“Oh! sir!’ said Derrill, ‘you don’t know what it is—the 
world is very hard upon poverty. It is all very well as long as 
you can give dinners and wine, but friends fall away when you 
are poor. Can’t you—forgive me, sir, for speaking—get, through 
some of your friends, some office where you could have a salary 
and a certainty of something to live on ?’ 

“*Qh! dear, yes,’ said Crofton, ‘probably I could, but it 
wouldn’t suit me to sit on a stool all day with a pen stuck behind 
my ear. Besides, I can’t write. I have managed to scribble a 
short note to my mother once a month, but that was always hard 
work. No. I have made up my mind. I shall take another 
name and not disgrace my family—who will never know any- 
thing about it. So good-bye, Derrill, and many thanks for your 
good service—to-morrow I leave the regiment.’ 

“ “ About this time the 127th lost their veterinary surgeon, and it 
became necessary to replace him, and as Derrill was crossing the 
barrack-yard one day, soon after his master had left, before he 
was going himself, he was sent for by the colonel. 

“*Derrill,” said he, ‘I have sent for you because we have 
observed that you have been the very steady servant of a very 
unsteady master. Your horses have always been in the best 
condition, they are never ill, and your management of them has 
been excellent. Now, we want a veterinary surgeon, and we have 
determined to offer the position to you. You will have to pass 
the college, but you may easily qualify yourself to do so. You 
will rank as an officer, and I need not say that it will be for you 
an extraordinary promotion.’ 

“Derrill replied, ‘I am much obliged to you, sir, but do 
not think it amiss of me if I ask twenty-four hours to think 
it out. I have never been educated; I have only quite 
recently taught myself to read and write, and I do not know 
that’ I should be well received by the officers of the regiment 
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as an equal, although they have all been very kind to me as a 
servant.’ 

“Qh! make your mind easy about that,’ said the colonel. 
‘You are at least one of nature’s gentlemen, and you will be very 
well received. You are a clever fellow, and if you have taught 
yourself so far, you can easily do enough to pass the college.’ 

“ Well, Derrill went to the college. Practically, he knew already 
all that was necessary, better than most of his fellows, and he 
soon got up the necessary technical information, and he received 
his commission as veterinary surgeon of the 127th Hussars. 

“He and his late master had now changed places—the boy 
brought up in the gutter had become the officer, and the gentle- 
man’s son had become the driver of a stage coach. 

“Well, Derrill got on better and better in the regiment—was 
with it in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, and was in it still when 
the grandfather of my young friend, Captain Judson, who told 
me the story, joined in 1817. Now that the war was over, some 
years had elapsed since Derrill had parted from his master, and 
he had never set eyes on him since that day in Dublin. Derrill 
happened to be on his way to the Isle of Wight, and stood waiting 
one morning for the Portsmouth coach at the door of the Dolphin 
Hotel, Petersfield. This is the last stage into Portsmouth, and 
as the four-in-hand drew smartly up amongst the little knot of 
spectators that always gathered round the incoming or outgoing 
coaches, they must have witnessed a rather remarkable rencontre. 
The coachman did not descend from his box, as the change of 
horses was rapid, and whilst the reins were being flung dexter- 
ously across his whip and as dexterously gathered up by him, 
Derrill jumped up on to the vacant seat beside him, to find, when 
their eyes met, that he was face to face with his old master, the 
erewhile cornet of hussars, William Crofton. 

“So they rode together in their altered positions, very glad to 
see each other, and when Derrill got down and was leaving, he 
said : 

“* Now, Crofton, I am very glad to see you. Will you let me 
ask youa favour? It is customary to give the coachman a fee— 
may I offer you a guinea? You have often given me one when 
you could ill afford it, and I should like to do it if you will take it.’ 

“*No,’ said Crofton, ‘I will take the usual half-crown, but 
nothing more,” and so they parted. 
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“Captain Judson’s story ended here, but one day while he was" 


* telling it to a certain local celebrity in the neighbourhood, that 


gentleman exclaimed suddenly : 

“*T can take up thestory from that point, Mr. Crofton drove 
the Portsmouth coach for some time, and among the passengers, 
he had frequently driven a young lady to school. She was taken 
with his pleasant manner, and had perhaps heard that his position 
was really that of a gentleman of family. She fell in love with 
him, and after she had left school, managed to let him know that 
his addresses would meet with encouragement. He married her, 
and after his father’s death he took up again the family property, 
which was much curtailed by the £40,000 mortgage on it. They 
had several children, and a daughter who married. He became 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, Master of the Hounds, and a 
great man in the county.’” 

The old gentleman drew a long breath as he finished this 
veritable romance of the road, and ere he had time to resume his 
garrulity I put the pertinent question : 

“And what became of Derrill, the vet. and erewhile groom ?” 

“Ah!” cried my travelling companion, “I had nearly for- 
gotten. The best joke of all, to be sure. Why, Crofton, when 
he was going to be married, and as it were had re-established 
himself in his proper position, hunted up Derrill, and made him 
act as his best man at the wedding. 

- “ Of course they’re all dead and gone long ago, but I believe the 
Crofton family, the descendants of Jehu, still hold up their heads 
in the county, and doubtless point back to this episode in their’ 
history as one of the queerest and most‘ romantic experiences of 
the ups and downs of real life that you might find in a day’s 
march, or in a day’s journey, say, on the top of a coach.” 

Granted, readily, for I take it the story was strictly true, and 
illustrates very completely the oft-repeated statement that “ truth 
is stranger than fiction.” Moreover, it shows that there are some 
“ways of the world” which do not change—can never change. 
Spendthrifts and ne’er-do-wells will crop up in all generations, 
whilst persevering, steady industry, on the other hand, will like- 
wise be seen bearing its reward, and lifting the lowly born into 
good positions and places of prominence. It matters little 
whether the ways by which these results are reached be the 
highways of yore, or the railways of the present. Our surround- 
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ings affect us after all but very superficially. The inner depths: - 
of man’s nature are unalterable, whether he sits behind four 
spanking tits, or a locomotive of fifty times that amount of horse 
power. 

The silence into which the old gentleman and myself now 
subsided, left me at leisure to meditate somewhat in this fashion, 
_ and in.a very little while after his “ Will of the Whips” story was 
finished, we pulled up at our journey’s end. 

An unusual confusion in the crowd assembled on the pave- 
ment to see the Dorking coach come in, caused my erewhile 
friend and me to pause ere we descended. What was it about ? 
What was the row? we asked ourselves and each other. The 
answer soon appeared in the shape of a policeman marching 
away with a flashily-dressed man, who had just been caught 
with his hand in another gentleman’s pocket, and you may be 
quite sure this was enough to start my coaching acquaintance’s 
tongue again. He instantly opened out on the vast change 
which had overtaken the town in his time in the ways of 
administering justice. 

“Come into the hotel,” said he, slowly getting down by aid 
of the steps, “and -have a cup of tea before we part. I don’t 
dine till eight, and I daresay you don’t. Quite soon enough, 
this weather—half- past better still. It’s only just gone six now.” 

I agreed. My time was all my own for the rest of the day, 
and I soon found myself again bending a willing ear to the 
garrulous old gentleman. 

“I have been reading,” says he, “just lately, a book called 
‘Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office,’ and in one of last 
evening’s newspapers, I happened upon a very admirable notice 
and précis. Stay, I think I have it in my pocket, for it amused 
me, and I kept it. Yes, here itis.” 

Then from the depths of his light summer overcoat pocket he 
produced a sheet. 

“You may have it,” he continued. “ Read it at your leisure ;- 
I have done with it.” 

Now, as the article in question really embodies the pith of all 
the old gentleman had to say about it, and a little more concisely, 
I shall reproduce it as a very graphic picture of some more “by- 
gone ways of the world.” 

Bow Street played a much more conspicuous part in the criminal 
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annals of London one hundred and even fifty years ago than it does 
to-day. It was the centre of the metropolitan police organization. 
Its “runners” were famous throughout the country for their 
ability as detectives, when it was made worth their while to track 
their men, and the knowledge that one of them had arrived in a 
district was enough to strike terror into the hearts of all the law- 
breakers of the neighbourhood. As there is no period of history 
about which people in general are so ill-informed as that imme- 
diately preceding their own, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has done a 
service to the readers of the present generation by the production 
of his “Chronicles of Bow-Street Police Office” (Chapman and 
Hall, Limited). If there is little in his volumes that is new there 
is much that is entertaining, and the numerous reproductions in 
fac-simile of old pictures and documents constitute an interesting 
feature of the book. 

The Bow Street magistrates have included many remarkable 
men. Henry Fielding, the novelist, was appointed in 1753, and 
was succeeded by his half-brother, John Fielding, sometimes 
known as “the blind magistrate,” in 1761. It was Sir John 
Fielding who introduced in London the first really effective system 
of police. At the close of the last century all the high-roads 
leading out of the capital were infested with robbers, and a jour- 
ney into the suburbs was attended with real danger. It was upon 
Fielding’s proposal that the force called “ The Patrole” was insti- 
tuted for the protection of person and property. It consisted at 
first of thirteen “parties,” each with its “conductor ”—eight 
country parties and five town parties. The “Bow Street Horse 
Patrole” was not instituted until 1805, the chief magistrate at 
that time being Sir Richard Ford, who himself took command of 
it. The uniform consisted of a leathern hat, blue coat with yellow 
metal buttons, blue trousers and scarlet waistcoat, and the men 
were armed with pistols, cutlassand truncheon. The force, which 
consisted of old cavalry soldiers, was well mounted, and was 
generally considered to be highly efficient. The men came on 
their beat at five o’clock or seven o’clock in the evening, accord- 
ing to the season, beginning their ride at a distance of about five 
miles from London, and going out to a distance of about ten, re- 
turning home at midnight. The officer was directed, whenever 
he met a carriage or a person on horseback, to call out in a clear 

and loud voice, “ Bow Street Patro!e.” Subsequently another 
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force was organized to protect the nearer suburbs lying between 
the beat of the horse patrol and the city. It was called “The 
Police Dismounted Patrole.” Still later there was instituted a 
“ Day Patrole,” but it was a very small force, consisting of only 
twenty-four men and three inspectors. It was not till 1829 that 
the force, which was for many years called “The New Police,” 
was instituted by Sir Robert Peel, hence the name of “ Bobby” 
or “ Peeler” as applied to members of the body. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of the Bow Street runners was. 
Townsend, of whom many queer tales are related. He knew 
everybody, and was known to everybody, and was regarded as a 
privileged person, at liberty to say what he pleased, and within 
very wide limits to do what he pleased. He was a born wit, and 
was never at a loss for an answer. The Duke of Clarence once 
proposed to him that he should write an autobiography, which he 
agreed to do, but did not fulfil his promise. The duke met him 
some months afterwards and again mentioned the subject. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Townsend, “you've got me into a devil of a 
scrape. I had begun to write my amours, as you desired” (the 
duke had used the word “ memoirs,” which Townsend had mis- 
understood or pretended to have- misunderstood), “when Mrs. 
Townsend caught me in the act of writing them, and swore she 
would be revenged. For you know, your Royal Highness, I was 
obliged to divulge many secrets about women, for which she'll 
never forgive me.” 

The duke became king, and one day in a passion swore he 
would order a hackney coach and go down to the House of 
Commons. Thereupon the ubiquitous runner cried out, to the 
surprise of everybody, from behind a screen : 

“Well said, sir ; I think your Majesty is d——d right.” 

“Is that you, Townsend ?” replied the king, recognizing the voice. 

“Yes, sir. I am here to see that your Majesty has fair play.” 

One of the magistrates at Bow Street in Townsend’s time, Mr. 
Bond, had been promoted to the bench from the position of an ° 
officer of police. In a dispute which once occurred between him 
and the runner, Mr. Bond told the latter that he took too much 
upon himself, and seemed to think he was a magistrate. 

. “No, indeed, I don’t,” was the reply ; “the king said he had 
committed an error in making one police officer a magistrate, but 
he would not repeat the mistake by elevating another.” 
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The London watchmen of the period, irreverently termed 
“Charlies,” were a very different class from the Bow Street 
runners. Many stories are told of their almost preternatural 
stupidity, as well as of their yet worse qualities ; here are two:— 
One Courtney, a watchman in the Strand, brought a man before 
the magistrate for smoking a cigar in the streets, and it turned 
out that he had actually been locked up twelve hours for the 
“offence.” Of course he was discharged, and the watchman got 
a wigging from the bench. Another Strand watchman, Sands 
by name, took up Mr. Crosbie, a clergyman at Sydenham, for 
talking to a person in the street, and refusing to move on when 
desired to do so. The clergyman had to leave his watch and 
seals as security for his appearance the next day, when he was 
discharged, and. the over-zealous watchman was relieved of his 
functions. It seems.to have been a point of honour with these 
guardians of the night never to follow a criminal into another 
parish, so thoroughly did the spirit of beadledom pervade the 
class. The “common informer” was not-a legal attaché of old 
Bow Street, but he was. a constant attendant. Happily the 
present generation does not know this species of amateur de- 
tective. He managed fifty years ago to make a living, and some- 
times not a bad one, by laying informations against publicans, 
pawnbrokers and other tradesmen for technical and trivial infrac- 
tions of the law, and pocketing the moiety of the fine which he 
was entitled to under certain Acts of Parliament. A more 
profitable course of procedure was probably to threaten to lay 
information and then extort blackmail in consideration of not 
fulfilling the threat. 

A class of offence, which is uesiane unknown in these days, 
but which formed a ghastly feature in the crime of London sixty 
years ago, was that of body-snatching. Its adepts were known as 
“resurrection-men,” and were as vile a set of scoundrels as could 
be found in the metropolis. There could have been no stealers 
of human remains, of course, if there had been no receivers, yet 
it seems almost incredible that members of the medical pro- 
fession of high standing should have had regular dealings with 
these ghouls. . So it:was, however, and in the “ Life of Sir Astley 
Cooper,” written by-his son; some remarkable details are given of 
the eminent surgeon’s transactions with resurrection-men. The 
doctors were occasionally “done” by the body-snatchers, as 
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| perhaps they deserved to be. A gentleman was knocked up in the 
. middle of the night by a resurrection-man, who informed: him 
that he had brought a “subject.” The doctor paid a portion of the 
money demanded, and told the man to come the next day for the 
balance, but as he was going up to bed-noises proceeded from 
the sack, which revealed that the “subject” was a living one. 
Upon being spoken to, he declared that he had been put into 
the sack while drunk, as a trick. The real explanation, of course, 
was that he and the resurrectionist were in collusion, and no doubt 
shared the money advanced by the doctor in part payment. It 
does not appear that the balance was ever claimed. Sir Astley 
_Cooper once made an unpleasant statement to a committee of 
the House of Commons about body-snatching: “There is no 
person,” he said, “let his situation in life be what it may, whom, 
- if I were disposed to dissect, I could not obtain. It was all,” he 

added, “a question of money.” 

One little point referred to in the above revives in my memory 
the fact that it is only within the last thirty or forty years that 
the habit of smoking in the street and public places has been 
regarded as inoffensive. In my early days, as in those of my 
old friend of the coach top, a gentleman’ would as soon have 
thought of walking down Regent Street or Pall Mall by day- 
light, with a cigar in his mouth, as he would of appearing in a pair 
of blue tights, or a wreath of spangles round his head. A man 
who smoked in the streets, excepting, of course, the labourer 
with his short pipe of strongest shag, was instantly set down as 
a cad, however well or stylishly he might be dressed, whilst the 
idea of smoking in the presence of ladies, under any circum- 
stances, would never have entered the head of the commonest 
shop-boy. But like many another restriction on conduct and 
many another restriction on certain habits, this is gone, and we 
know that the smoke nuisance, as some fanatics still choose to 
regard it, flourishes in all places, at all seasons, and in all com- 
pany. Well, well! Iam one of those who consider this as not 
one of the least advantages of living on to the close of the nine- 
teenth century. Where smoking was not, snuff-taking was 
rampant, and surely few people, women especially, will not agree 
that this is a change for the better. Admit that there is too 
much smoking at certain times and places, that the eternal 
_ Cigarette here, there and everywhere, is occasionally objection- 
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able ; admit that it is ridiculous the way in which young men in . 
particular affect to be “unable to get on for a couple of hours 
without a smoke, don’t-cher-know,” this is but to say that mankind 
will never fail to abuse to some extent its privileges, and is no 
argument to the disfavour of freedom in the indulgence of the 
weed. ' 

Moreover, I venture to think that. smoking has had a mighty 
influence in the restriction of drinking, for your true smoker is 
always amongst the most moderate of drinkers. [In fact, if a 
man cannot enjoy a dry smoke, save perhaps for a cup of tea 
or coffee, I set him down as knowing nothing about tobacco. 
I do not go into the question of whether women should smoke, 
or not. That is strictly a matter of taste, but those of the sex 
who know the value of a sweet breath will probably hold 
their own opinion on the point. 

In some casual reference I made in the November number of 
“ London Society ” to the old “ Saracen’s Head,” which stood, until 
the erection of the Holborn Viaduct, at the top of Snow Hill, 


_I happened to cite the well-known scene in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 


where Mr. Squeers is introduced at that ancient hostelry. In 
doing so, and in repeating the popular belief that we owe the 
abolition of the Yorkshire schools of the Dotheboys Hall type 
to Charles Dickens, I seem to have ‘provoked the “righteous 
indignation ” of a certain gentleman hailing from the Midlands. 


Ina letter addressed to the editor, which was forwarded to me, 


he contends that it is now “an exploded delusion,” Dickens’s 
picture of Dotheboys Hall and Mr. Squeers, and that no such 
schools and no such master ever existed in Yorkshire or any- 
where else. Well, if it be exploded, I can only say that the 
sound of the explosion has never reached my ears, and I am 
afraid until we have better proof than is given by the writer of 
this letter of the falsity of the picture, the public will continue to 
attribute the merit of the reform that came about to the great 
and popular author, or that at any rate they will credit him as 
being the first to draw attention to the abuses which the oppor- 
tunities of those days afforded to unscrupulous and tyrannical 
schoolmasters. 

The ways of the world are changed in the matter of schools as 
conspicuously as in all other directions, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that Squeers and his class would have continued to flourish 
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up to the present period, even if Dickens had never written a. 
line about them. Be this as it may, one thing is certain beyond 
all question: the English-speaking race will not readily part 
with a single word which goes to describe the Dotheboys Hall 
episode of the world-famed “ Nicholas Nickleby.”. That most of 
Dickens’s characters are tinged with caricature is not to be denied, 
but the caricature is'of that high class which only enhances the 
veracity of the description. It constitutes that humorous form . 
of satire which is the very essence of a certain class of literature, 
and in this fact the writer from the Midlands may perhaps find 
the answer to his forcibly put question with which he concludes 
his letter, “Why go on reproducing an entirely untrue fiction, 
without a word of truth in it, or reality?” 

To be told that a fiction is untrue is startling; and that an 
“untrue fiction ” has not a word of truth or reality in it, is again 
one of those things which, as Lord Dundreary used to say, “ no 
fellow can understand.” 

















ber Ercellency’s Emeralds, 
CHAPTER I. 


“ THE house is to be put in thorough repair, papered, painted and 
furnished from top to bottom by one of the large London firms, 
and everything ready by the eighteenth. There are swarms of 
workmen all over the place already; it looked like a beehive 
when I passed.” Miss Dalison untied her bonnet-strings, and 
fanned herself vigorously with a large black Spanish fan, relic of 
a bygone trip to Spain. : 

“ By the eighteenth, Aunt Julia! Why, they'll have to work 
night and day—and even then it seems impossible.” 

“Matilda was always in a hurry; as a girl she hated to be 
kept waiting for anything she wanted. And I suppose in India 
she has been accustomed to give an order and have it carried out 
at once. And—listen, girls—she is sending down a special safe 
for her emeralds.” 

“For her emeralds—do they require a safe ?” 

“My dears, I believe they are something quite magnificent— 
unparalleled. They have been in the bank ever since dear 
Matilda lost her husband; but now that her mourning is over, 
and she is coming here to settle, she will bring the emeralds. 
But naturally such valuable jewels require that every precaution 
should be taken for their safety.” 

Aunt Julia’s audience, her three nieces, daughters of the rector 
of Marystowe, and their brother Tom, a young soldier at home 
on a year’s leave from India, where his regiment was stationed, 
were evidently impressed, as there was a moment’s pause. Then 
Marie inquired : 

“Tell us about your friend, Aunt Julia. You were at school 
together, were you not ?” 

“Yes, we were. Matilda Barrington and I were about the same 
age, and shared a room, had much the same masters, and were 
so much thrown together for several years that we became very 
intimate. When we left school, and I returned to the Hall, 
Matilda went to join her parents in India, where Mr. Barrington 
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had an appointment, and after a few years she married Mr. Bel- 
lingham Smyjthe. He was a begum, or something of the sort.” 

Here Tom interrupted with a burst of laughter. 

“He can’t have been a begum, Aunt Julia. A begum is a 
woman.” 

“Well, Tom, if it was not a begum, it was something very high 
up, and he was enormously rich and had crowds of servants, and, 
Matilda always talked of him when she came home, which she 
did every few years to see her friends and buy new dresses, as 
‘ His Excellency.’” 

“Why is Mrs. Smith coming to Marystowe ?” 

“Don’t call her ‘vs. Smith, dear girls, i beg. She would 
never forgive such a thing, Matilda is so particular. Mrs. Bel- 
lingham Smyjthe, please, spelt S-/- Y-/-7-H-E.” 

“T don’t think we'll ever attain to the correct pronunciation, 
Aunt Julia, so for the present, at least, we'll call your friend ‘ Her 
Excellency.’ ” 

“Capital, Dora,” answered Tom. “If the late S-m-y--t-h-e 
was ‘ His Excellency,’ his wife must have been ‘ Her Excellency,’ 
and why should the poor lady be deprived of her title because she 
has lost her husband and her kingdom, or whatever it was?” 

“Did you ever see the late lamented, Aunt Julia?” 

“No, never. I don’t think he ever came to England after his 
marriage. I suppose in his position it was difficult to get away. 
Matilda used to say, ‘His Excellency is the slave of duty.’ 
Caroline Dashwood, who married a major in the artillery and 
went out to India, did say that Matilda had married a ‘ dirty little 
Etruscan,’” 

“ Eurasian, Aunt Julia,” corrected Tom, trying to smother his 
laughter. 

“ Well, I knew it was something beginning with an ‘E.’ But 
Caroline and Matilda never weve friends, and I know Matilda had 
said something that vexed Caroline about military ladies and 
baggage-waggons—things I don’t understand about.” ; 

“In fact, your friends paid each other all the compliments they 
could think of,” said Tom. “ Here comes father.” 

“Well, Julia, I hear Clarendon Manor is being done up regard- 
less of expense, and as quickly as possible, for your Indian 
friend,” exclaimed Mr. Dalison, as he entered the room by the 
open French window. 
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“Yes, John. Matilda came down, saw the house, liked it, went 
back to London and settled everything at once with the agents. 
She has been wandering about on the Continent for the last two 
years, and is anxious to settle down now, and as she has no 
special ties anywhere I persuaded her to try Marystowe ; so 
Clarendon Manor being to let is very convenient.” 

Miss Dalison was a maiden lady who lived in a very pretty 
' cottage about a mile from her brother’s rectory. His motherless 
girls and boys were very fond of kind, not very strong-minded 
Aunt Julia. She was so good-tempered, and never minded their 
laughing at the vague statements she so often made, or her many 
little harmless peculiarities. “Young people are so easily 
amused,” she said to herself. “They always think they know 
best.” And it was a great pleasure to her to have Marie, Dora 
and Violet constantly running in and out of her small abode, and 
Tom and his eldest brother Ernest, who had just been called to 
the Bar, were also made very welcome to “The Rosery” when 
they were at home, which was not so often as their father, sisters 
and aunt could have wished. ri 

Clarendon Manor had only been vacant a short time. For 
many years an old Mr. Jones had lived there, a solitary book- 
worm—very learned, but very uninteresting to his neighbours ; 
but he had lately died, and, as the Manor was quite close to the 
Rectory, the young Dalisons were much interested in the question 
as to who their new neighbours might be. They had hoped for 
a pleasant family with young people, and were a little disap- 
pointed when Aunt Julia had at first suggested that the place 
might suit her friend; but now that the house was actually 
taken, and being prepared, they were quite excited about it, and 
anxious for the arrival of “ Her Excellency.” 

“Dear Aunt Julia will be worn to a thread-paper by the 
eighteenth. Really, her friend is very exacting. Each post 
brings a letter requesting her to ‘go and look if this is being 
done,’ or ‘ to see if that idea is being properly carried out,’” ex- 
claimed Marie Dalison one day, as she and her sister Violet were 
riding past Clarendon Manor and saw their aunt emerging from 
the house with an open letter in her hand. As she saw the girls 
she waved the letter and beckoned to them with her parasol, so 
they turned their horses in at the gate, and rode up the short 
drive to the front of the Manor, a large, square, substantial-looking 
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‘house, built more for comfort than with regard to architectural_ 
beauty. 

The safe has come, girls. I have just been showing the men 
where it is to be placed—Matilda begged me to see about it 
myself. Such a weight, and so strong. There can be no fear of 
the emeralds being taken from that.” Aunt Julia was breathless 
with excitement. ‘It is quite wonderful how quickly the work 
has been done. This is the seventeenth, and the house will 
positively be ready to-morrow night. Matilda’s household ar- 
rives the following day, and she herself on Monday afternoon.” 

“And the emeralds—when do they come?” Violet asked 
smiling. 

“TI don’t know; Matilda has not.told me. Probably she may 
bring them with her, or send them by the same train with a man 
from the bank. Such jewels are a great responsibility.” And 
Aunt Julia shook her head gently. 

“T only hope ‘Her Excellency’ will be properly grateful to 
Aunt Julia for all the trouble she has taken in her behalf,” said 
Marie, as the sisters rode away. 

“JT daresay she’s a purse-proud, overbearing old thing,” an- 
swered Violet. “Tom says the fine old Indian lady is a terrible 
production, and Mrs. B. S. seems to have spent almost all her life 
out there. Ah! there are Lord Harleigh and Sybil.” 

“ How are you? how are you? Dora’s been giving us tea— 
thought we should miss you, girls; and Tom has favoured us 
‘with a great account of your aunt’s grand friend who’s coming to 
the Manor. Must have the state coach out for my lady to call 
on her—ha! ha!” And Lord Harleigh, a cheery, round-faced 
old gentleman, laughed heartily at his own joke. 

“We've just seen Aunt Julia,” said Marie, as she shook hands, 
having sprung lightly from the saddle. “The safe has arrived 
for the famous emeralds, and Aunt Julia has been superintending 
its placing.” 

“The emeralds! I hear they’re as big as tea-trays. Isn’t that 
the case, Tom?” and Lord Harleigh chuckled. “The duchess 
will have to mount all her diamonds when she meets the new- 
comer, or the county will be quite eclipsed.” 

The Duchess of Marystowe was ¢he great lady. of the 
neighbourhood, whose diamonds were looked upon with Lom 
awe. : 
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“ You'll have to give a ball, papa,” said Lady Sybil Elton slyly, 
“so that we may have an opportunity——” 

“Of turning out your toes——” 

“ No—of seeing the famous emeralds.” 

“ Oh, come, there’s the hunt ball next month ; that will bea fine 
opportunity to sport them. Well, good-bye, girls ; good-bye, 
-Tom—sorry not to have seen your father. Come along, Sybil, 
we must be getting home,” and Lord Harleigh helped his 
daughter into the carriage, and giving the order “home,” was 
driven off from the Rectory, waving a farewell to the young 
people assembled in the porch. 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe’s arrival was an event 
at Marystowe. The preparations at Clarendon Manor had been 
carried out with such expedition, and it was so evident that no 
expense was to be spared, that people expected great things of 
the new-comer. 

“Things will be very different to what they’ve been in pore 
Mr. Jones’ time,” said Mrs. Brown, the village dressmaker. “No 
doubt there'll be a power of fine company, and the latest fashions 
in church every Sunday.” 

“Yes, it'll save you ’aving to go to London to see what’s 
wore,” answered her friend Mrs. Martin, the butcher’s lady, who 
was a gay dresser and Mrs. Brown’s best customer. And these 
two ladies’ opinions were shared by most of the other people in 
the village. The local tradesmen were torn with anxiety to know 
whether “the Manor” would patronize their wares, or send to 
“them low stores.” 

If the rest of the world of Marystowe were interested and 
excited about the arrival of the new tenant of Clarendon Manor, 
’ Miss Julia Dalison’s usual fussiness had become a perfect ferment, 
She tore over to the Rectory a dozen times in the day on the 18th 
with various items of news. Her cottage was on the road between 
the station and the Manor, and after the arrival of each train 
Miss Dalison might be seen eagerly watching to see if by chance 
any of the passengers should be going to the latter. 

“Girls, the mid-day train has brought four large van-loads for 
the Manor!” Aunt Julia was breathless with the haste she had 
made to come and tell this news, and, truth to tell, the girls were 
almost as much interested as their aunt. _ 

“The household have arrived!” she announced some hours 
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later. “A butler, footman, housekeeper, cook, two kitchen- 
maids, three housemaids, and others!” 

“What a staff of servants for one lady. Surely your friend 
means to éntertain a great deal, Julia,” said the rector, who had 
come in in time to hear his sister’s announcement. 

- “T fancy Matilda has always been accustomed to having things 
on rather a grand scale. She did look a little surprised to see 
how small my cottage was, when she came down to look at the 
Manor.” 

“We can’t all be Indian potentates,” laughed the rector. 

The arrival of the carriage and horses was a great excitement. 
A huge barouche and very tall pair of bays, the coachman, a 
most portly gentleman, and a smart young groom, came by the 
same train. The 19th was a Saturday, and the Marystowe 
people looked with eager interest the following day to ‘see 
whether any of the new-comers would appear in church, but 
evidently the smart servants had not unpacked their finery, 
so did not attend any place of worship on that day. Later in 
the day some of the younger maids, attended by the footman 
and groom, were seen strolling through the village; but there 
was nothing very striking about them, except perhaps the height 
of the footman. “ Lor’! he’s taller than her grace’s own man!” 
said the admiring ostler at the “ Beauchamp Arms.” 

“IT am to meet Matilda at the station ; I have just had a letter 
to ask metodoso. Her train arrives at four-fifty. The anergy 
is to call for me on the way.” 

Marie and Dora Dalison had walked over to their aunt’s 
cottage on the morning of the 19th, and it was thus she greeted 
them. 

“We've just seen the horses out at exercise, Aunt Julia,” 
answered Marie ; “they’re a splendid pair—such a good match— 
and Tom says ‘look like money.’ I really don’t know that the 
village ought not to turn out and give ‘Her Excellency’ a recep- 
tion—triumphal arches and that sort of thing!” and the girls 
laughed mischievously. 

But their aunt took the remark quite seriously. “Oh, ‘no, 
_ dears,” she said ; “I don’t think Matilda would quite care about 
that. I think she would prefer my meeting her quietly, and I: 
will ask how soon she wishes to be called upon,” she added: 


gravely. 
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The girls laughed merrily as they walked home. “Dear Aunt 
Julia is so impressed with her friend’s importance, and talks of 
her grandeur with such bated breath, that it never occurs to her 
that we are not equally impressed,” said Dora. 

“Never, for one moment. I confess I am anxious to see the 
lady, and wonder if she’s as full of her own consequence as Aunt 
_ Julia is. Could not we make some errand to the station this 

afternoon and so see the arrival ?” 

“We might go and ask if papa’s new parcel of books had 
come,” 

Accordingly, that afternoon the four young people from the 
Rectory strolled up to the station, and arrived there a few 
moments before Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe’s grand and very 
brand-new carriage drove up, with Aunt Julia, looking very 
flustered, sitting inside, and arrayed in her best bonnet and 
cloak. 

“There’s plenty of uae !” exclaimed Tom to his sisters, as a 
very tall and rather portly lady stepped out of a first-class 
carriage and was greeted effusjvely by Aunt Julia. 

“What a gorgeous cloak—and a hat, Marie! Why, ‘Her 
Excellency’ looks years younger than Aunt Julia—and, oh ! look 
at the black servant !” 

He was a very striking-looking attendant—a tall, handsome 
old man, with long grey beard, a huge turban of crimson and 
gold, and the native dress he wore of the same colour and 
trimmed heavily with gold. He walked solemnly behind his 
mistress, carrying a large leather-covered case, like a despatch- 
box. 

“The emeralds!” whispered Dora, and the young people 
regarded the case with almost as much awe as even their aunt -- 
would have expected. 

“ Aunt Julia is coming to dine this evening, and then we shall 
hear the latest news. Now, home to tea.” 

The Rectory party were not the only people who had walked 
up to the station to have a peep at the new arrival. It was 
wonderful how many had business in that direction on this after- 
“noon. The gorgeous cloak and the large and much-befeathered 
hat. caused quite a thrill of admiration in the minds of the 
villagers, and the Indian servant made a tremendous sensation. 
His like had never been seen there before ; and even the highly 
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respectable-looking maid who waited at the station with the 
footman, the latter’s place on the box of the carriage having 
been taken by the Indian, till all the luggage was collected and 
put in the break. which had ‘been sent from the hotel, came in 
for a certain amount of remark. Marystowe had not had such 
an excitement for many a long day. 

“The house is in perfect order, and Matilda will be very. 
pleased to see you as soon as you choose to call,” announced - 
Aunt Julia at dinner that evening. “I said perhaps to- 
morrow——” 

“To-morrow, Julia! Is not that rather soon—a little like 
jumping down your friend’s throat ?” answered the rector. 

“ You see, everything is arranged ; there is absolutely no reason 
for delay, and Matilda has so often heard of you all from me.” 

“ And we of ‘ Her Excellency ’—from the same source,” mure 
mured Tom to his neighbour Violet. 

The rector’s scruples having been overruled, he and Marie 
proceeded on the following afternoon to do as Aunt Julia wished, 
and call on the new arrival. They were received at the door by 
both butler and footman, ushered into the hall, where the Indian 
in his gay garments, bowing low before them, threw open the 
drawing-room door, and again bowing even lower than before, 
retired noiselessly, his bare feet making not the faintest sound 
on the lovely Indian carpets with which the floors were covered. 

The drawing-room was handsomely furnished in the Oriental 
style. Splendid pieces of embroidery from Delhi and Agzpa, 
china, metal-work, carved furniture, but it was not over-done or 
in bad taste. The rector and his daughter had barely time to 
look round the room, when Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe sailed in. 
She was really a fine-looking woman, but with rather a pompous 
manner, and her dress handsomer than was necessary in the 
country. She received her visitors graciously and evidently 
meant to be pleasant, and on the whole they returned home 
more favourably impressed than they had expected to be. 

The neighbourhood soon followed the rector’s example and 
called at Clarendon Manor, and though many people laughed at 
the lady’s very evident belief in her own importance, she soon be- 
came rather a popular person. “ HerExcellency,” for gradually the 
name bestowed by the young Dalisons came to be pretty gener- 
ally adopted, was more than hospitable, always delighted to have 
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people about her, and ready to join in any scheme of entertain- 


ment. She had a good many visitors at the Manor, most of them. 


acquaintances she had made during her two years’ wanderings 
on the Continent, and occasionally old Indian friends. Her wine 
was first rate, her cook quite excellent, so that people were glad 
to accept the invitations so. liberally bestowed by Mrs. Smyjthe. 
The Rectory girls were great favourites. Aunt Julia’s nieces 
were bright, pleasant-mannered, good-looking girls, and though 
they were sometimes amused by their new friend’s little airs and 
pompousness, they agreed that her open-handed hospitality made 
up for a good deal. 

“Her Excellency” possessed a good deal of handsome Indian 


jewellery, which she wore in profusion, but the emeralds had not. 


yet appeared in public. Miss Julia Dalison had been favoured 
with a private view on the afternoon of their owner’s arrival. 
Mrs, Bellingham Smyjthe’s first act on entering her new abode 
was to proceed to the safe which had been erected in her dressing- 
room, where she was followed by the Indian servant, whom she 
called “bearer,” carrying the leather-covered case, which she 
deposited in the safe. Miss Dalison had accompanied her friend 
and stood almost breathless with awe as the large safe was 
opened and the case laid inside. This having been safely 
accomplished the bearer, bowing low, left the room. 

“ My emeralds, Julia ; I always see to their safety myself.” 

“Oh, of course, of course! Such valuable jewels require every 
care. Dear Matilda, might I, might I—just one peep? 

Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe, evidently pleased with her friend’s 
eager interest, smiled pleasantly, as she lifted the case out of its 


place of safety, and taking a key from her long gold watch-. 


chain, opened it, and displayed to Miss Dalison’s eager eyes 
the treasure within ; then lifting up a tray, exhibited a second 
layer of the bright glittering stones, reposing on their velvet 
bed. 

“Oh! my dearest Matilda, how superb; the duchess herself 
has nothing to equal these.” 

“TI believe they ave unique. His Excellency took years col- 


lecting them. Many were bought from native princes, some set,’ 


some un-set. One thing which rather troubles me is, I do not 
know to whom to leave them when I die.” 
‘Oh! don’t talk of that yet, Matilda. You wil! have many, 
4 
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many years, I trust, to enjoy them,” and Aunt Julia — her. ' 
friend’s large and much beringed hand effusively. 

Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe relocked the case and replaced it in. 
the safe, and the ladies repaired to the drawing-room to partake 
of the sumptuous tea that had been prepared for them ; hot and 
cold cakes, thin bread and butter, jam and fruit, and to which 
they did ample justice. 

‘Do you think ‘ Her Excellency’ will favour us with a sight of 
the emeralds at the hunt ball to-morrow night, Marie?” asked 
Lady Sybil Elton, who had ridden over to the Rectory. | 

“Yes, I believe she will, and Aunt Julia says her dress is to 
be green velvet to match, trimmed with most lovely black lace ; 
it arrived from Paris only yesterday. ‘ Her Excellency’ is to take 
a large party to the ball, all dancing people, except Aunt Julia, 
whom she has persuaded to go with her.” 

“ Well, I shall try and make mother go early, so that we may 
see the entry of the Clarendon Manor party. I expect it will be 
as fine a sight as the procession of Irish nobility at St. Patrick’s 
ball, which we saw last year in Dublin,” said Lady Sybil. 

There was quite a sensation when the Manor party arrived at 
the hunt ball. The earlier arrivals had from time to time looked 
anxiously at the door of entrance to see the much talked of 
emeralds—for undoubtedly ¢hey were the great attraction—appear. 
Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe did not spoil the effect of her entrance 
by coming too early ; she no doubt knew from the faithful Julia 
that the county was on the tip-toe of expectation, and determined 
to let people wait before she gratified their curiosity, flattering as 
the latter was ; but at length, in a pause between two dances, the 
much-expected lady was seen shaking hands with Mr. Courthope, 
the master of the hounds, and then proceeding to walk slowly up 
the long room, attended by that gentleman. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Lord Harleigh, “they ave magnificent, 
and no mistake, and the lady carries them well—eh, wife ?” 

Lady Harleigh smiled as she nodded affirmatively, and then. 
stepped forward to greet Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe. 

* You have come to dazzle and outshine us all,” she said 
pleasantly to that lady. 

“ Her Excellency” gave a rather conscious smile as she returned 
the countess’s greeting. “I hope we are not late,” she said, and 
then continued what Tom Dalison called “the triumphal march.” 
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Certainly Mrs. Smyjthe was a most dazzling sight—her dress 
of green velvet with its long sweeping train, softened by delicate 
filmy black lace. And then the emeralds! A huge tiara, neck- 
lace, earrings, bracelets and countless brooches, with which the 
bodice of the green velvet dress was almost covered. The stones 
were set very simply, hardly any setting showing at all—three 
rows of single stones formed the necklace, and from the lower 
row large pendants hung; the tiara, &c., were all in the same 
style, and the result was one mass of glittering green stones, 
which seemed to blaze and sparkle as the light of the many wax 
candles with which the ball-room was illuminated fell on them. 

“They are in much better taste than I expected,” said the 
duchess, gazing rather longingly at the magnificent display, 
“but the effect would be twice as fine if they were mixed with 
diamonds.” 

“They must be worth a fortune,” said the duke ; “ if they were 
mine, I’d sell them.” 

“Yes, they're very gorgeous ; but I don’t admire them a bit,” 
said Marie Dalison to Violet; “they are so big, they hardly 
look real.” 

“ My dear Marie, don’t let Aunt Julia hear you breathe such a 
thing. Do look at her, poor dear; she can’t take her eyes off 
‘Her Ex.” 

“Of course the whole effect is magnificent, and ‘Her Ex.’ 
looks splendid, but the emeralds themselves don’t appeal to me 
a bit.” 

There was almost as much excitement outside as in the ball- 
room about the celebrated emeralds. The townspeople somehow 
had heard, through the servants no doubt, that the lady at 
Clarendon Manor possessed these wonderful jewels. “Worth 
millions,” said one woman in the crowd which gathered about 
the doors of the hall to see the “quality” arrive, and they pressed 
eagerly forward when the big barouche, followed by several 
other carriages, bringing guests from the Manor,drove up. Mrs. 
Bellingham Smyjthe could not fail to have been gratified had 
she heard the admiring remarks that were made upon her 
appearance as she stepped from the carriage and walked with 
her usual dignified deliberation along the red carpet which 
covered the pavement and steps at the entrance. 

“Lor! she’s like a queen !” 
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 “ She’s a-picter, and look at her jools! ” 
. ** The duchess can’t hold a candle to her!” &e., &c., ‘&e. 

- No doubt the interest excited by the lady from Clarendon 
Manor somewhat reflected itself on her attendants, and perhaps 
this interest was shown more especially in the matter of libations 
poured before the not unwilling coachman and footman, and the 
latter’s head being somewhat weak the result was unfortunately 
too apparent when that magnificent mortal’s mistress required : 
his services on the drive home, for alas! when the time came 
to leave the ball, John Thomas was hopelessly intoxicated, and 
required to be assisted on to the box beside his harder-headed 
companion, who was older and consequently better seasoned and 
more able to stand being “treated” than the gigantic footman, 
who was almost as much admired by the feminine portion of the 
crowd as his lady. 

“ It is most annoying, Julia ; so difficult to get a man of that 
height, and I can’t bear a bad match ; nothing looks so bad as a 
tall footman and a short one; but I cannot overlook such a 
flagrant offence.” It was the day after the hunt ball and Mrs. 
Bellingham Smyjthe was discoursing to her friends on the iniqui- 
tous behaviour of John Thomas the night before. 

“And of course with such plate and jewels as yours i in the 
house, you must be doubly particular, my dear Matilda; the 
emeralds created quite a furore last night, and your dress went 
so perfectly with them.” 

“ His Excellency had such taste,” sighed the late Bellingham 
Smyjthe’s widow. “Last night was the first time I’ve worn. 
them in England. I used never to bring them home on my 
brief visits to this country. His Excellency did not wish it, the 
responsibility would have been too great.” 

The hunt ball was reported in all the society papers, and in 
each “the emeralds” received special and honourable mention. 

“They are becoming as famous as the ‘ Koh-i-Noor,’ Julia,” 
said the rector, as one of his girls read aloud a glowing account 
of “these priceless and magnificent jewels” from one of the 
fashionable weeklies. “I only hope they won’t bring burglars 
into the neighbourhood, who, though primarily attracted by your 
friend’s possessions, may improve the time as well by collecting 
humbler people’s, valuables.” 

“Oh! my dear Robert, there is the great iron safe, and Matilda 
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herself keeps the key, and the Indian servant sleeps outside her 
door every night. . I assure you every precaution is taken.” 

“The thieves may not know that, and we have no safes or 
Indian servants. I advise you to put your spoons under your 

pillow, Julia, as some of the light-fingered gentry may pay youa 
visit at the Rosery.” 

But Miss Julia Dalison refused to be alarmed, or rather 
refused to allow her brother to imagine that she was so, though 
-on her return home she carefully went round the outer doors of 
her cottage to see that the locks and bolts were all in working 
order. 

Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe did find it rather difficult to replace 
her dismissed flunkey with another giant to match William, the 
second man, but at length announced to Miss Dalison that she 

‘had found one, who came highly recommended as a “ perfect 
treasure” and the exact height. 

“T dont like the look of ‘Her Ex.’s’ new man,” said Marie 
Dalison, after dining at the Manor, when Charles Robinson had 
been there about a fortnight, and apparently fitted admirably 
into the clothes and the situation of the too convivial John 
Thomas, “but Mrs. B. S. is delighted with him, says he’s so 
quick, attentive and intelligent, never forgets an order or makes 
a mistake, and then he has lived in such ‘good places,’ and our 
dear friend does like any one who is connected, even through the 
pantry, with the ‘ upper suckles ;’ but it’s a harmless weakness 
and she’s a kind old dear, so it’s a shame to laugh at her.” 

The Indian bearer, Kareem Bux, was the only person who for 
some reason seemed to share Marie Dalison’s sentiment with 
regard to the tall and imposing-looking footman, who was rapidly 
gaining his mistress’s favour by his prompt attention to. all. her 
_wants and orders, but perhaps this may have been caused by 
jealousy, as the native considered himself the “mem sahib’s.” 
special personal attendant, and was consequently looked upon as 
officious by the rest of the servants. 

“How any lady can like to have a bare-footed nigger black 
near her I can’t make out!” as ci the maid, said to Mr. 
Burton, the butler. 

«“ Well you may say so, “Mrs. inca! It gives me the 
shudders ‘to see the creature lying outside the dressing-room 
-door at night like a dog, and not sleeping in bed like any decent 
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human creature and co xing his own mess, and eating in a 
corner—all so like an anisaal—I should not wonder if he up and 
robbed and murdered us all in bed some night ! ” 

Kareem Bux troubled himself very little about the opinions of 
his fellow servants. He was very devoted to the “Burra mem. 
sahib,” and seemed quite content to spend the greater part of 
each day squatted in the true native fashion outside the -door 
of any room in which Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe might for the 
moment be, ready to answer her call, or to carry in notes or mes- 





sages. He calmly ignored the existence of every other person, 


and ‘waited exclusively on his mistress, and in his brilliant crim-_ 
son and gold dress was a very picturesque addition to the house- 


hold. For relaxation he had his hubble-bubble, which he retired 


to the conservatory to smoke, by his lady’s permission, when she 
did not require his attendance. To the villagers he was a nevet- 
ending source of wonderment; the small children used to run 
after him to gaze with mingled awe and amusement at the many 
rings with which his fingers were covered, the heavy silver armlets 
and the curious and barbaric but handsome ornaments with 
which he was adorned. Each great-toe, too, had its ring, but 
as he wore a pair of curiously embroidered red slippers, the 
pointed toes much up-turned, when walking out, these were only 
seen in the house. Altogether, old Kareem Bux was a most 
striking object, and created a great sensation at Marystowe. He 
seemed thoroughly unconscious of all the notice bestowed upon 
him, whether of admiration or the reverse, and maintained an 
unbroken demeanour of passive and dignified imperturbability. 


CHAPTER II. 


“DEAREST JULIA, 

“T am suffering agonies, toothache of the most violent de- 
scription, and have not slept for two nights ; only Dr. Stephens 
can give me relief, so I go to London this afternoon and shall 
probably be absent for several days. Do, I beg, come and see 
me before I go. 

“Yours in ‘great pain, 
“MATILDA BELLINGHAM SMYJTHE. » 


This note was handed to Miss Julia Dalison by her tidy little 
parlour-maid, as she sat down to breakfast one morning, and full 
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of sympathy the kind-hearted maiden lady hastened to visit the 
sufterer. Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe was still in her dressing- 
room when Miss Dalison arrived, and the latter was shown 
upstairs'to find her friend wrapped in a very gorgeous and most 
comfortable-looking dressing-gown, seated in a large arm-chair, 
whilst her maid was busy preparing to pack for the approaching 
departure to London. 

“ So. kind of you to come, dear Julia,” murmured the invalid ; 
“such a mercy this did not come when I had a house full, as I 
must goto town. The Gores and Major Evans come on Satur- 
day. I hope to be back by then, if not, will you be so very kind 
as to come up and receive them, and do the honours till I 
return ?” 

“Oh, dear Matilda, anything I can do, of course.” Miss 
Dalison was quite fluttered at being asked to act hostess for her 
friend. 

“TI shall only take my maid and bearer, so there will be no 
difficulty about the servants, and I have desired that a bed 
should be put in this room for Charles, so that whilst Kareem 
Bux is away the safe may be properly protected. Not that there 
can really be any fear of burglars,” added Mrs. Smyjthe, smiling 
as well as her pain would allow, “ but it will prevent your feeling 
any responsibility.” 

“How thoughtful of you, dear Matilda. Yes, indeed, the 
emeralds would be a great charge. I should not be able to sleep 
a wink if I thought they were left unprotected ; but now that I 
know Charles will be in the room with the safe, there can be no 
danger.” 

“You will stay and lunch, and drive with me to the station, I 
hope, Julia, and then the carriage can take you anywhere you 
please.” 

To this proposition Miss Dalison at once agreed. Poor Mrs. 
Smyjthe really was in great pain, and her luncheon merely con- 
sisted of a cup of soup. But Miss Dalison did full justice to the 
many good things with which the table was heaped. As soonas 
the meal was concluded the carriage was announced, and the 
ladies drove to the station. Charles, who had accompanied the 
maid and luggage a short time before, was in readiness to assist 
his mistress to alight. Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe was tremen- 
_ ‘dously wrapped up. AA long cloak of sealskin, richly trimmed 
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with sable, covered her from the throat to the hem of her dress, - 


and as Charles, his arms full of extra rugs and wraps, came to 
chelp her descent from the carriage, some portion of these became 
for a moment caught in the fastening of the cloak, and there was 
a moment’s delay while the footman dexterously disentangled the 
fringe which had wound itself round the handsome gimp orna- 
ment which secured the cloak. It was only the work of a 
moment, and, having been freed from the impediment, Mrs. 
Smyjthe hastened through the cold and draughty station and 
took her seat in the comfortable carriage which had been secured 
for her journey to town. Just as she was seating herself. her 
maid exclaimed, “Oh, madam, your long chain is broken.” 

Mrs. Smyjthe hastily looked down. Yes, the chain hung loose, 
and the key of the safe was gone. 

“Charles, go at once to the carriage and see if I have dropped 
a small gold key,” she cried in much agitation. 

Apparently the search was successful, for in a very brief space 
Charles returned with a small gold or, rather, gilt key, which he 
handed to the anxiously expectant lady. 

“ Ah, there it iss What can have broken my chain? I must 
have it mended as soon as we reach town, Jameson, and will put 
the key in my purse in the meantime. Good-bye, good-bye, 
Julia,” and Mrs. Smyjthe waved her hand as the train slowly 
steamed out of the station. 

The footman’s bed was duly moved into the dressing-room 
and placed well within sight of the precious safe. Chasles 
shrugged his shoulders and looked amused when he received the 
order from Mr. Burton to‘sleep there. “I should think that 
great heavy iron thing was ptetty well able to take care of 
itself,” he said. 

“Maybe, Charles, but my lady gave the horder and it must be 
carried out. If anythink ’appened to them hemeralds, it would 
be perfectly orful,” said Mr. Burton, as he took up a candlestick 
and proceeded to his own comfortable bedroom. 

Mrs. Smyjthe’s visit to the dentist had the desired result, and 
on Friday she telegraphed to say she should be home that 
afternoon. 

“ Another wire,” exclaimed Mr. Burton, as the telegraph boy 
was seen coming to the house again an hour later. “I wonder 
what’s up now. Changed her mind, perhaps, and not coming till 
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‘to-morrow,” and he leisurely advanced to meet the messenger 
and held out his hand to receive the familiar connge-delanret 
envelope. 

“For Charles Robinson,” said the boy, handing the missive 
to the butler. 

“For Charles Robinson,” repeated the latter in surpelaed 
accents ; “well, take it to the back door, boy,” but being curious 
to know who had telegraphed to his subordinate, he ation at 
a more dignified pace. 

“Oh, Mr. Burton, sir, my poor mother!” and Charles advanced 
_to meet the butler with the open telegram which he handed to 
the expectant Burton. 

The telegram ran as follows: 


“ Mother very ill; come at once.—FATHER.” 


“TI must go, sir ; just time to catch the mid-day train. I hope 
I may be in time to see my poor mother alive; she’s a sad 
invalid, sir,” and Charles seemed on the point of bursting into 
tears. 

Mr. Burton frowned and hesitated a moment. 

“Very inconvenient, Charles; Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe 
returns this afternoon and there’s company coming to-morrow. 
Could not you wait till my mistress comes and ask her yourself? ” 

“Oh, sir, my poor mother might die whilst I waited ; do, I beg 
of you, allow me to go.” 

“ Well, well, [suppose I must. Where is it? Oh, Birmingham, 
I see,” and he glanced again at the telegram which he still held. 
“T think I’d best keep this to show.” 

“ Very well, sit ; thank you kindly. The spring cart is going to 
the station, I know; I might go in that,” and Charles hurried 
away. 

Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe had had two very ‘tiring days in 
.town, and arrived at home in such a state of fatigue that she 
retired to her own room at once, and did not come downstairs 
again that evening. Burton had told her of Charles’s departure 
and showed her the telegram, and though of course it . was: in- 
convenient when she expected friends, she said he could not 
possibly have detained the man after such an urgent summons. ; 

A good night’s rest and a late breakfast in bed next morning, 
and. Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe was quite restored to her usual 
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good health, and pleased to welcome the Rectory girls, who had 
walked up to The Manor to inquire after its chatelaine. The 
visit to the dentist had not monopolized the whole of her time in 
London ; there had been visits to dressmaker, milliner, &c., and 
there was quite a large box of finery to be exhibited to the 
admiring eyes of Violet and Dora Dalison ; for ‘ Her Excellency’ 
not only liked buying and wearing pretty things, but delighted 
in the admiration they called forth. 

“Oh, what a lovely dress ; how well your emeralds will go with 
that,” exclaimed Dora, as Jameson carefully lifted out of its many 
paper wrappings a white satin robe with handsome gold 
embroidery. 

“Yes, my dear, I think it will. The embroidery is some His 
Excellency had done for me in Delhi years ago, and somehow I 
never used it till now. I ordered the dress some time past and 
found it ready for a final fitting when I went to Clarine’s yester- 
day, so she finished it for me to bring to-day. I thought of 
wearing it at the duchess’s party on Tuesday; I am to dine 
there before the dance, and shall wear some, at least, of my 
emeralds.” 

The expected guests arrived at Clarendon Manor that after- 
noon, and Miss Julia Dalison joined her friend’s party at dinner 
in the evening, as did her nephew Ernest, who was paying one 
of his brief visits to the Rectory. He was beginning to do very 
well at the Bar, getting a good many briefs, and was spoken of 
as a very rising young lawyer, and his father and sisters «and 
mother were all very proud of him; Aunt Julia believed him to 
be quite the cleverest young man of the day, and this belief was 
shared by Lady Sybil Elton, with whom he had had a boy and 
girl flirtation ever since they had been one in the schoolroom and 
the other in the nursery. Lord and Lady Harleigh and their 
daughter were also dining at the Manor, and Ernest was pleased 
to find himself sitting next pretty Lady Sybil at the dinner- 
table, an arrangement that appeared to be equally satisfactory 
to both. 

“ Our hostess is not honouring us by wearing the much talked- 
of emeralds this evening. I was not at the Hunt ball, so have 
not seen them ; are they really as beautiful as people say?” 

Lady Sybil looked round cautiously before answering the 
question, then said in a low voice: 
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“I don’t call them at all deautiful; they are very large, very 
brilliant and a great many of them, but to me they look like so 
much green glass, though it would, no doubt, be treason to say 
so.” : 

“ There was so much written about them in the society papers, 
that I quite wonder some of the enterprising burglars who have 
.made such successful jewel robberies have not paid Clarendon 
Manor a visit.” 

“Well, you see, the papers also had got hold of the story of 
the safe in which they are kept and the faithful Indian servant 
who guardsthem. How well he looks, standing so solemnly and 
impassively behind ‘Her Excellency ’—your sister’s name is so 
appropriate that the whole county has more or less adopted it.” 

“So I hear, and my aunt says she believes the lady is quite 
aware of the fact and considers it rather as a tribute to her 
importance, and is not displeased.” 

The day of the dinner and dance at the ducal castle had 
arrived. Charles, the footman, had not returried, and as no one 
had thought in the hurry of his departure to ask for his home 
address, it was impossible to write and ascertain when he would 
be likely to return. His “ match,” William, had brought down the 
wrath of the butler upon his head by saying that as Charles had 
taken away all his personal possessions, he did not think he meant 
to come back at all. 

“Such nonsense! Why, he’s not had his wages, and I’m sure 
he could not wish for a better place—certainly he won’t find one,” 
said the indignant butler. “I don’t suppose he had more than 
one box and he was obliged to take that.” 

“Yes, but he packed everythink he had out in the room into 
it as quick as quick,” muttered William, “and that don’t look like 
coming back.” 

Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe was to dine at the castle and her 
guests were to drive over after dinner in time for the dance. It 
was a good six-mile drive, so “ Her Excellency” had to begin to 
dress betimes. Her toilette was partially done when, before 
putting on her dress, she proceeded, accompanied by Jameson, to 
the safe to take out the emeralds. She carried the small gold or 
gilt key which always hung on her chain and placed it in the lock. 
The key slipped in easily, but to her astonishment refused to 
turn. Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe tried it in every way, it was no 
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use. Jameson then attenipted the task in which her mistress had 
failed, but with a like. want of success. 

“I will put on my dress at once and then you can fetch 
Burton ; the lock is too stiff for us,” and this the annoyed lady did. 
But Burton had no better success, the key would mo¢ turn. Mrs. 
Smyjthe was terribly put out ; she sent Burton to ask Mr. Gore 
whether he would kindly come to her assistance, and impatiently 
awaited his arrival. 

Mr. Gore came, tried the key, then took it out and looked first 
at it and then at the lock. 

“T don’t believe this is the right key,” he said. 

“Oh, but it is ; there is no question of that. I wear it always 
on my chain ; it is never out of my own possession and I have no 
other like it.” 

Mr. Gore shook his head, then tried the key again—no use— 
the key would zo¢ turn. 

“There is a locksmith downstairs, ma’am, repairing one of 
the pantry cupboard locks; shall I fetch him?” said Burton. | 

“Yes, of course. Why did you not say'so sooner ?” 

In a very few minutes the locksmith appeared. He looked at 
the key, then at the lock, as Mr. Gore had done, and came to the 
same conclusion as that gentleman—that it was not the right 
key. 

Mrs. Smyjthe was thoroughly annoyed. 

“It is guite impossible that it should be any other key. But if 
you can’t unlock the safe, you must force it open and put a.new 
lock on at once. I must start for the Castle in a few minutes 
and can wait no longer.” 

The locksmith fetched his tools and soon had the huge safe 
opened, and Mrs. Smyjthe put in her hand to fetch out the case 
containing the emeralds ; but she gave a cry of alarm as the case, 
as she lifted it by the handle, came open at once, and the trays 
fell out—empty ! 

“My emeralds! They are gone!” she screamed, and Mr. 
Gore, Jameson, Burton and the locksmith crowded round in 
dismay, whilst, alarmed by the scream, several of the guests in 
the house and most of the servants rushed up to the dressing: 
room to see what was the matter. 

“ Where are they? Who can have taken them? Have they 
fallen into the safe itself?” cried the excited lady, and proceeded 
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to search—but no, there was no trace of the jewels. The famous 
emeralds were indeed gone, and not only they, but every other 
valuable that had been in the same place of security. The 
safe was full of empty velvet and leather covered cases—the 
jewels were gone. 

Poor Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe! It took her several minutes 
to realize that she had actually been robbed—it seemed so im- 
possible ; but when the truth did force itself upon her, with a 
wild cry she fell fainting on the floor, and it took some time to 
restore her to consciousness. 

The consternation at the Manor was great. None of the party 
could think of going to the duchess’s dance. As to poor Mrs. 
Smyjthe, the shock was so great that she could only sit in her 
arm-chair and give way to, alternate outbursts of wild grief and. 
equally wild conjectures ; and Mr. Gore thoughtfully sent a note 
to explain her absence from the dinner-party, giving the excuse 
of “sudden illness.” 

“No use to say anything about the robbery till we know more 
about it,” he said to his wife, “and certainly our poor hostess is 
ill enough to make my excuse only too true.” 

It was lucky that there was some one so thoroughly practical 
as Mr. Gore in the house, as he took all trouble off Mrs. 
Smyjthe’s hands, and indeed she was quite incapable of thinking 
what was best to be done; but he wrote off without an hour's 
delay, giving as good a description as he could of the missing 
jewels to the police authorities in London, requesting them to 
take any steps they thought best in the matter. 

Mrs. Smyjthe spent a sleepless night. Till a very late hour 
Mrs. Gore and the other ladies staying in the house sat up with 
her, listening to her frantic outpourings of grief and wrath at the 
loss of her jewels, especially the celebrated emeralds—“ which I 
valued not only for themselves, but for the care with which my 
dear husband collected them. It took His Excellency years ; 
but he was determined that they should be flawless and unique 
—and to think now that they are gone!” The ladies offered 
all the sympathy they sincerely felt, and endeavoured to per- 
suade Mrs, Smyjthe that the jewels would be traced and 
restored ; but she was inconsolable, and they had much difficulty 
in prevailing upon her at length to retire to bed, 
How the jewels had been stolen was indeed a mystery. Before 
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going to town the preceding week, Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe : 
had opened the safe, placed several pieces of jewellery inside 
and locked it again, replacing the key as usual on her chain. 
There was no trace of any one having forced an entrance into 
the Manor, and nothing except the safe had been touched, so 
the thief must have been some one in the house, but who? The 
servants all appeared to be trustworthy ; yet without their con- 
nivance, how could any. stranger have effected an entrance? 

This subject was as eagerly discussed below stairs in the 
steward’s room and servants’ hall as it was above. 

“TI can’t understand it,” said Mr. Burton. “No one could have 
got in in the day-time unobserved, and at night Charles slept 
beside the safe and it would have been impossible for any one 
to have got at it without waking him.” 

“ Ah, yes, whilst we were away; but who knows when the 
jewels were taken? My mistress has not opened the safe since 
she returned home till this evening. I mistrust that heathen 
black,” and Jameson pursed up her lips and shook her head 
meaningly. 

“Well, I don’t know; it do look very odd ; but I can’t under- 
stand about the key. Are you sure Mrs. Smyjthe took it to 
town?” 

“Quite sure. Why I know she did particularly is that the 
chain got broken somehow in the carriage, going to the station, 
and I saw it hanging loose just as my mistress got into the train, 
and Charles went back to the carriage and found the key at 
once. Mrs. Smyjthe carried the key in her purse till we got to 
London, then put it on another chain whilst the broken one 
went to be mended. It has never been out of her possession, 
night or day.” 

“Then how can it have been changed? For Jones, the lock- 
smith, said positively it wasn’t the right key.” 

“Jones was talking nonsense—something had been done to 
the lock which prevented the key fitting, but it can’t have been 
any other key.” 

“Well, the sooner the whole affair is cleared up the better. 
It’s very disagreeable for all of us—the servants are always 
suspected in a case like this. I do wish Charles would come 
back. He was twice as sharp as that great oaf William. I have 
to tell 42m the same thing over and over again,” and Mr. Burton, 
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who liked his ease. and whose idea of a good footman was one 
who took all the trouble off his superior’s hands, sighed for 
his departed subordinate, who had made himself very useful to 
the butler. : ; 

Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe was quite prostrated next day; 
the loss of her jewels and the sleepless night she had conse- 
quently passed brought on a terrible and racking headache, 
and she could only lie in her darkened room, refusing to see 
any one but Miss Julia Dalison, who, on hearing of her friend’s 
loss—for of course the news of the robbery had soon spread 
through the village—had hurried to the Manor to hear all 
details and to offer her sympathy. 

“My poor Matilda, is it possible—your Jovely jewels !—but 
surely the thief will be caught.” 

“ Never, Julia, never! I feel they are gone for ever,” answered 
the prostrate lady in a weak and tearful voice, very unlike the 
firm and assured tone usual with “ Her Excellency.” 

“Let my nephew Ernest go up to London; he is very clever 
— if you could bring yourself to see him and give him all par- 
ticulars——” ; 

Mrs. Smyjthe shook her head. “I know no particulars,” she 
sobbed. “The jewels were safe when I went to London, and 
now they are gone. Some person must have got in unknown 
to the servants and opened the safe with a false key.” 

But Miss Julia Dalison felt quite certain that her clever 
nephew might solve the mystery, so taking a tender farewell of 
her suffering friend, she hastened to the Rectory. 

Ernest Dalison, being assured that Mrs. Smyjthe would not 
consider him officious, walked over to the Manor, accompanied 
by Tom, and saw Mr. Gore and they talked the matter over. It 
certainly was very incomprehensible. 

“I can only imagine that the servants were holding high 
jinks below stairs, left the doors open, and that the thief, watch- 
ing his opportunity, crept in and, having effected the robbery, 
quietly walked out again. Of course it would be a risky thing 
to do, but he took his chance of being caught, and by luck 
managed to escape unseen,” said Mr. Gore. 

“Well, there was so much said in all the papers about the 
emeralds that I’m not surprised they should attempt to carry 
them off; but how did they manage about the key?” 
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-“ That zs a mystery. Our hostess declares she never parted 
with the key, and that there was no other. Yet the lock had 
evidently not. been tampered with, and the locksmith declared 
the key Mrs, Smyjthe gave him—and that I also tried—was not 
the right one. I was of the same opinion, but the lady was so 
positive it could be no other that, not being an expert, I could 
only suppose I was mistaken.” 

“What sort of key was it ?” 

“A gilt bramah, very ordinary-looking.” 

“What does the butler say? Have you spoken to him?” 

: “Oh! he seems to suspect Kareem Bux, the native servant— 
I don’t. He has served Mrs. Smyjthe faithfully for years, and is 
quite devoted to her. Would you like to see Burton ?” 

“Yes, I should; one never knows. A chance word sometimes 
gives a clue.” 

- Burton appeared in answer to Mr. Gore’s summons. He was 
only too ready to talk of the robbery, and gave it emphatically 
as his opinion that “the nigger was the thief.” “I believe 
them Indians are that clever they can kill a man and conjure 
him alive again, and if they can do that, be sure they can open 
any lock and shut it again to look all right,” he said, which 
caused a smile to flit over the faces of Mr. Gore and Ernest 
Dalison. The latter begged for a recital of everything that 
had taken place in the house since the day on which Mrs. 
Smyjthe had gone to London. When Burton mentioned the 
fact of Charles having been telegraphed for, Mr. Dalison 
interrupted him to ask if the footman had returned, and when 
Burton, having concluded his narrative, was about to leave the 
room, he stopped him to ask several questions about the absent 
Charles, 

As the door closed behind the butler, Ernest Dalison turned 
to Mr.Gore. “Charles is the culprit,” he said. “He either took 
the jewels himself or he knew something about the business. 
You see he slept in the dressing-room and had an excellent 
opportunity of getting at the safe.” 

At this moment the Indian servant entered the room, and 
making a low bow, addressed Ernest Dalison. 

“ Salaam, sahib,” he said, then waited for permission to speak, 

“ What is it, bearer?” asked Mr. Gore. 

“ The mem sahib’s jewels, sahib, they are gone. No one know 
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how—where. Would the sahib order a dirt-heap to be made, 
then the jewels would be found,” and again he bowed low. 
“ A dirt-heap—what does he mean ?” and Mr. Gore and Ernest 
Dalison looked at each other and then at the bearer in bewildered 
incomprehension ; Tom Dalison burst out laughing. 
“In India,” he said, “when you miss anything, you call all 
your servants together, say such a thing is lost, and that until it 
is found you will pay no wages. They then make a dirt-heap 
in the compound, and at the end of a couple of days you 
proceed to this heap, have it opened in your presence, and 
q generally with all the servants looking on, and in nine cases out 
of ten your missing property is found in the heap, then your 
property is restored, and as no one has been seen placing it in 
the heap, no one is incriminated, and only the guilty person him- 
self knows who committed the theft. It is a very successful plan 
in India, but I doubt it would not succeed in this country.” 
The bearer looked grieved that his suggestion should be 
treated so lightly, but he again bowed low, and in his usual 
| noiseless fashion withdrew. 

When Ernest Dalison’s idea of Charles being the culprit was 
propounded to “ Her Excellency” she utterly refused to believe 
it. 

“T had a first-rate character of the man from his last place,” 
she said. “ He had been there for years, and only left to better 
himself. No, I can’t believe Charles had anything to do with it.” 

But this belief was somewhat shaken’ when Ernest discovered 
at the small country station that the footman had taken his . 
ticket for London, not Birmingham, on the day of his departure, 
and as a week elapsed without bringing any news of him, Ernest 
Dalison at length’ prevailed upon Mrs. Smyjthe to allow him to 
go to London and interview the police, giving a description of 
Charles Robinson. Burton still sniffed incredulously, but did not 
speak so positively as he had done, though he continued to regard 
Kareem Bux with suspicion, and no doubt his wrath would have 
been great if he had heard of the latter’s suggestion of a “ mud- 
heap.” 

The loss of the jewels naturally created a great sensation in 
the county—the emeralds had been so talked of that people who 
scarcely knew Mrs, Smyjthe were interested in the robbery, and 
indeed it was the chief topic of conversation amongst all classes. 
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Each day brought sympathizing visitors to the Manor. The > 
duchess had driven over the day after her party, and the young 
people from the Rectory had naturally been amongst the first of 
the callers. Many wild theories and. conjectures were started 
and most improbable solutions of the mystery were offered. 
The police had failed either to trace the jewels or the thief, and 
Mrs. Smyjthe was inconsolable. 

Ten days had passed. Ernest Dalison had described the 
missing footman to the police and rewards had been offered for 
his discovery, but he had apparently disappeared from the face 
of the earth, and even Burton began to agree with the general 
opinion that Charles was the person who had taken the jewels, 
when one morning a parcel arrived by rail for Mrs. Bellingham 
Smyjthe, a small square box, securely done up in brown paper 
and much cord. 

“TI don’t know what it can be, Burton ; I don’t expect anything. 
Take the box downstairs and open it.” 

Burton disappeared, carrying the box, and returned in a few 
minutes, a note in hishand. It was addressed, “ To that jolly old 
fraud, Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe.” With a countenance which 
struggled for composure, he handed this missive to the lady. 

Mrs. Smyjthe frowned angrily. “What is the meaning of this? 
How impertinent! Where did it come from, Burton?” 

7 at was on the top of the box, ma’am; I brought it up at 
once.” 

“ Bring the box ; I can’t think who could dare to address me 
in such a way. I don’t think I shall open it.” Mrs. Smyjthe 
regarded the note indignantly, and the friends who were with 
her in the morning-room did not think it would be advisable to 
ask questions, but waited with curiosity till she should vouchsafe 
to tell them the reason of her evident wrath. - 

Burton very soon came back, the opened box in his hand. It 
contained a {brown-paper-covered parcel, sealed in several places. 
Mrs. Smyjthe desired him to break the seals; he did this, re- 
moved the brown paper, unfolded several wrappings, and there, 
before their astonished eyes, lay the missing emeralds ! 

“My emeralds! my emeralds! They have been sent back. 
I can’t believe my eyes!” 

At this exclamation from their hostess, her friends crowded 
round and gazed in astonishment at the sight displayed. Yes, 
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there were the emeralds—tiara, necklace, brooches, earrings, 
bracelets—all complete ! 

Mrs. Smyjthe hastily tore open the envelope, of which the 
address had given her such offence; as she read a wild scream 
burst from her lips. 

“It’s false—false!” she cried; “how dare they say such a 
_ thing! His Excellency took years collecting them; they are 
worth thousands. Who dare say they are not real?” Her hand 
which held the note shook, her face was inflamed with wrath, her 
eyes blazed. 

Burton gazed at his mistress in mingled fear and astonishment. 

Mrs. Gore, who was still staying at the Manor, now came 
forward and laid her hand gently on the excited lady’s arm. 

“Dear Mrs. Smyjthe,” she said, “how glad I am you have got 
your beautiful emeralds back. Why mind what any one says ; 
the fact remains, here are the jewels.” 

“Read this,” and, almost speechless from excitement, Mrs. 
Smyjthe thrust the note into the other lady’s hand. It ran 
as follows : - 


“ MISERABLE WOMAN,—You have deceived every one. The’ 
emeralds you made such a fuss about are fa/se—a capita 
imitation, but no more real than I am 

“CHARLES ROBINSON. 


“The other things being real, I shall keep and convert them 
into hard cash ; the sham emeralds I return.” 


Mrs. Gore’s face expressed unbounded astonishment as she 
read. 

Mrs. Smyjthe had recovered her voice and breath. “It’s a 
lie,” she cried ; “ they are so valuable that the wretch could not 
dispose of them without discovery, so he now pretends they are 
false to spite me. Why, they are well known in India—they 
were called the Ramblepore emeralds. His Excellency spared 
no expense in collecting them ; whenever the, natives had any 
particularly fine emeralds they brought them to Ramblepore, 
and my husband gave them a good price. One of the rajahs 
offered him an enormous sum for them.” 

But though Mrs. Smyjthe scouted the idea of her emeralds 
being false, she was so wrathful at the very suggestion that she 
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telegraphed to a well-known firm of London jewellers to send 
down an expert in gems, to confirm her statement. He arrived 
next morning, and with an air of triumph “ Her Excellency ” laid 
the jewels before him on the table, requesting all her friends, as 
well as Burton and Jameson, to come and hear his verdict. 
There was a breathless silence as very slowly the lapidary took 
up the ornaments one after the other and examined them care- 
fully. Mrs. Smyjthe was so sure of the genuineness of her jewels 
that she regarded him with a rather amused smile ; but the smile 
faded from her face when, laying down the last of the collection, 
he looked up quietly and said: 

“ These are all imitation, madam—a wonderfully good imitation, 
certainly, and very difficult of detection.” 

Mrs. Smyjthe gazed at the speaker horror-struck. For a 
moment she seemed unable to grasp the meaning of his words ; 
then suddenly with a wild laugh she sank into a chair and burst 
into tears. Mrs. Gore hurriedly signed to every one to leave the 
room, then sat down beside her friend and endeavoured to calm 
her, but Mrs. Smyjthe refused to be comforted. 

“It was too cruel, too cruel,” she sobbed, “to make me a 
laughing-stock, to deceive me—my husband who I thought 
loved me so.” 

“It seems very strange. Can they have been changed after 
Mr. Smyjthe’s death ?” 

“No, no; they were sent home at once in a sealed box and 
placed in the bank, and there they remained till I myself brought 
them here. It zs hard. Every one will think I knew, and that I 
wished to deceive and pass off rubbish as valuable stones. I 
shall never be able to look people in the face again ; I must leave 
here at once.” 

And in this resolution “ Her Excellency” remained unshaken, 
- She left Marystowe next day, declaring every one must look upon 
her as an impostor. Not all that Miss Julia Dalison or any one 
' else could say would persuade her to stay in the place where 
this humiliation had come upon her.. She went to London and 
took a house in one of the old-fashioned but comfortable squares, 
and there transported all her belongings. Before leaving Claren- 
don Manor the enraged lady took the false emeralds, wrapped in the 
paper in which they had been sent back, and threw the parcel into 
the lake. “They shall never deceive any one again,” she said. 
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Poor Mrs. Bellingham Smyjthe never knew the true story of 
the emeralds, which was that her husband having got into serious 
money difficulties through an unfortunate speculation, had sold 
the real stones to an Indian rajah whilst his wife was in England, 
and not wishing to tell her what he had done, had had an imita- 
tion set made to replace the sold jewels, meaning at some future 
_ time, when perhaps he should have saved enough to buy more 
good stones, to tell his wife of the course he had taken: but 
he died rather suddenly, and the secret was unrevealed until so 
cruelly and painfully forced upon the deceived lady after the 
robbery of her supposed jewels. 

“Charles Robinson” was found to be one of a gang of burglars . 
who, attracted by the tale of the emeralds, so glowingly described 
after the hunt ball, had managed—no one ever quite knew how— 
to obtain the recommendation of a footman whose name he 
assumed, and spent his time at Clarendon Manor in trying to 
discover all he could as to the whereabouts of the jewels and the 
easiest way to obtain possession of them. Seeing Mrs. Smyjthe 
always wore the key on her chain which Jameson had told him 
locked the safe, he procured a key apparently exactly the same, 
and waited for a chance to exchange them. This he cleverly 
managed at the station the day Mrs. Smyjthe went to London, 
for whilst disentangling the fringe of a shawl from her cloak 
fastening, he had succeeded in breaking the chain and slipping 
off the key, substituting the false one when sent by his mistress 
to look for hers. 

The story of “ Her Excellency’s emeralds” was long remem- - 
bered at Marystowe, and Aunt Julia Dalison always became 
tearful at mention of the lady she called “ poor dear Matilda.” 
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Our Sir Joshua. 


“THAT,” Aunt Emma was wont to remark, with a playful smile 
and wave of the hand towards the picture that hung in the place 
of honour in the drawing-room, upon the wall facing the fire- 
place—“that is our Sir Joshua; not by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
however, but by Gainsborough.” The cunn...g manner in which 
Aunt Emma always managed to draw the attention of visitors to 
the picture of which she was so proud, was a source of infinite 
amusement to all her family, for however a conversation in that 
room began or continued, it always concluded with Sir Joshua. 
The picture in question represented a tall gentleman of portly 
presence, wearing a white wig or peruke, as I believe the parti- 
cular style of headgear affected by gentlemen in those days was 
called. Beneath the portrait there was printed on the frame, in 
black letters, the name of Sir Joshua Georges. He must have 
been a clever man, for when this picture of him was painted he 
was rich, prosperous, and mayor of the town in which he had 
spent his youth of poverty and toil. The birthplace of Sir Joshua 
is one of those things that will ever remain a mystery, for though 


_ he had numerous descendants, his ancestors are an unknown 


quantity, for who his parents were, and how he obtained, his 
name, is a matter of speculation only. My father—who dearly 
loves a joke, and does not love his wife’s aunt, Emma Pringle, 
the proud owner of the Gainsborough—has a theory that Sir 
Joshua was a foundling, as well as the founder of his family, and 
received the name of Georges from having been discovered, a 
poor, deserted little baby, upon the day dedicated to the patron 
saint of “Merrie England.” However this may be, the birth of 
Sir Joshua is recorded in the family Bible, and in his own hand- 
writing, to have taken place upon the 23rd of April; therefore 
that day is always kept as a family festival by his granddaughter 
and my grand-aunt, Mrs. Matthew Pringle, who celebrates the 
occasion by the giving of a dinner, to which all Sir Joshua’s de- 
scendants with whom she is on speaking terms are invited. 
Being old, childless, and the possessor of a nice bit of money 
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that she can leave how and to whom she chooses, Aunt Emma 
does. not get many refusals to her invitations, for as a rule she is 
treated with that respect and deference which she not only likes 
and expects, but has been accustomed to receive from her own 
immediate circle for a great number of years. 

Uncle Matthew, the husband of Aunt Emma—he always came 
_ second—was the meekest and most submissive of little men that 
it was ever my lot to meet. “Matthew has not the spirit of a 
mouse,” people would say scornfully of him ; and yet once this 
shy, nervous little man planned and carried out, entirely unaided, 
a bold and cunning fraud, and with such success that it was not 
discovered until some time after his death, and only then by a 
mere accident. Uncle Mat was a kind, well-meaning man, with 
a gentle, amiable disposition, and would not have intentionally 
hurt or injured any living creature, I am sure. We, the younger 
members of the family, were quite fond of him in a pitying sort 
of fashion, for he was always kind and, as far as his means 
allowed, generous to us. Who indeed would nct have felt sym- 
pathy with a person obliged .always to live with Aunt Emma? 
Why he ever married her was a marvel to us. She was not an 
attractive person, being tall and angular in figure, severe in coun- 
tenance and sharp of speech ; a person whom it was difficult to 
love, and sometimes even to respect. 

The death of Uncle Matthew took place very suddenly, indeed 
tragically, for he was found one evening seated in his arm-chair. 
before the dining-room fire, dead, from an overdose of laudanum, 
that it was proved he had been in the habit of using for toothache - 
and neuralgia; but there was a good deal of head shaking and 
mysterious whisperings of opium, and of poor Matthew having 
grown very queer and shaky of late. 

His death took place upon the evening of the day following 
one of the St. George’s dinners, as we called them, and more 
than one person who had been present spoke of having noticed 
a change in Uncle Mat—of a look of vague fear upon his face, 
and shifty, wandering glances very unlike the mild, amiable 
expression they usually wore on such occasions. I remember 
myself remarking how his hand trembled as he raised the glass 
of champagne to his lips, in which we always drank the toast, 
proposed by Aunt Emma herself, to the memory of the founder 
of the Georges family. 
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- It had been my lot to attend these annual festivals ever since 
reaching the mature age of twelve, for fate seemed to have 
especially marked me out as a descendant of the great man; so 
Aunt Emma said, for my birthday, too, was upon the 23rd April. 
On that account it was that I had been named Georgina, and 
lucky fate found myself the recipient each year of a handsome 
present from Aunt Emma—a present which generally took the 
acceptable form of a five-pound note. Some of my cousins 
grudged me that bit of good luck, but they needn’t have done 
so, for we required that note more than any of them did, for ours 
was a large family and our parents’ means were small. Many a 
hard and long struggle poor mother had to make both the ends 
of that limited income meet each year. To help-her in this, I 
had taken a situation as nursery governess with some friends, 
with whom I was perfectly happy. The salary certainly was 
small, but it was enough for me'to dress on, and my being away 
made one less at home to feed and keep—a statement this that 
may sound horribly sordid in the ears of the well-to-do, but which 
is nevertheless true, as many a struggler can affirm. I do not 
know, of course, how other governesses are treated, but Mrs. 
Melcombe, who was one of the best and kindest of women, in- 
variably treated me as a lady—nay, more, even as one of them- 
selves. 

On the St. George’s day that followed Uncle Matthew’s death, 
Aunt Emma, of course, did not give her usual St. George’s 
festival dinner. Though this was omitted, my annual present 
was remembered, and in the letter that accompanied it Aunt 
Emma professed the hope that “ in the following year the anniver- 
sary of Sir Joshua’s birth would once more be celebrated beneath 
her roof.” 

Ah! little did the poor woman imagine all that would take 
place before that event occurred, as little as I guessed the changes 
that were in store for me—changes that were drawing hourly 
nearer ; for that 23rd of April being my coming of age birthday, 
Mrs. Melcombe had decided upon giving a long-talked-of evening 
party. . 

“I want you to look your very best to-night, Tiny” (my pet 
name at home and among friends), said Mrs. Melcombe, as we 
went upstairs together to dress. “My old. friends the Somer- 
villes are coming, and Claude is an eligible.” Then, as I laughed 
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merrily at the hint her words contained, she added, “Did I tell 
you that they are bringing a cousin with them?” 

“Ts he an eligible too?” I asked, still laughing. 

“No, indeed, quite the contrary ; Charlie Somerville is some- 
thing in the City, I believe, but don’t know exactly what.” 

As I donned my new white frock, bought in anticipation of 
. Aunt Emma’s five-pound note, I recalled with amusement both 
the hint and the warning I had received regarding the Somer- 
ville cousins; then, when ready dressed, ran down to Mrs. 
Melcombe’s room, anxious to obtain in her long glass a good 
“back view” of hair and gown to see that all was correct, and as 
I turned slowly round, I asked: 

“Do you think that I shall have a chance with the eligible ? ” 

“ As if you wanted an answer from me, after having asked the 
glass that question,” retorted Mrs. Melcombe merrily, adding, 
“Well, Tiny, what does it tell you?” 
- It showed me the reflection of a girl of medium height with 
slight upright figure, dressed in a well-fitting white frock, a girl 
whose face though not beautiful was still fair to look on; but 
although the glass showed me these things, it didn’t whisper 
aught of the happiness that was drawing near to me even at that 
moment. Nor did it foreshadow the wonderful change that was 
coming into my world, for that very night, some one, not the 
eligible Claude, but the ineligible, as the short-sighted world 
called him, Charlie Somerville, plunged straightway, upon our very 
first introduction, into the enchanted maze of love at first sight 
and carried me off also to wander with him through its pleasant - 
but bewildering paths, and I was content to go with him, for 
Charlie has the honest face and true eyes of one into whose 
hands a woman may safely place the happiness of her life, sure 
that it will be held a sacred trust, in safe keeping through fair 
and fine, through storm and shine, even unto the end. 

Of course Charlie could not afford to marry for some time, but 
that did not prevent him telling me of his love, so that. ere the 
summer had long faded into autumn he and I had plighted our 
troth. We were both young and brave and willing to work as 
well as wait for the home that we should some day share 
together. 

“Perhaps Aunt Emma will help you,” suggested Mrs. Mel- 
combe, when we were talking over this happy future with our 
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kind and sympathetic friend, in her own cosy drawing-room. 
The children, my charges, were playing at the window, all except 
little Molly, who leant against Charlie’s knee and gazed up at 
him with wide-open eyes of affection. 

“ P’raps,” put in the wee maiden gravely, “she'll give you ‘Sir 
Joshua.’” 

“Then, if she does, Molly, I’ll-sell him at once.” 

“What, sell the founder. of your family, you mercenary 
creature, and a real Gainsborough too?” exclaimed Charlie. 

The indignation in his voice was, I knew, only partly simulated ; 
to me a real “Gainsborough” merely represented a nice large 
sum of money, but to him it meant far more than that, for in 
Charlie the true artist nature was strongly developed, and it had 
been the dream of his youth wet devote his life to art, but fate in 
the person of “small means” had intervened and made him 
instead “ something in the City.” 

“Would not it sell for much ?” I asked, purposely pretending 
to misunderstand him. 

“For much? I should rather think it would ; but it would be 
better worth keeping, Tiny.” 

“Well, dear, as we are not likely to have it either to keep or 
sell, we needn’t trouble about its value. I really think that it 
would break Aunt Emma’s heart to part with ‘ our Sir Joshua ;’ 
it is her fetish, the pride of her life.” 

“Well, she can’t take it with her when she departs this vale of 
tears, so as ‘Sir Joshua’ must be left to some one, why not to 
Tiny?” Then with a merry glance at Charlie, Mrs. Melcombe 
continued, “ And at the risk of being called mercenary, I advise 
you two young people to call upon Aunt Emma and be civil.” 

“ And the two artistic souls can worship together at the shrine 
of ‘Sir Joshua,” I answered laughing. “ But, joking apart, 
Charlie, you will have to express no end of admiration.” 

“lll be able to express a great deal if it is a genuine Gains- 
borough.” 

“A genuine? How dare you insult our family and its founder 
by such a word !” 

“You'll be able to judge if it is genuine for yourself, for you 
and Tiny must call upon Mrs. Pringle on Saturday. I am going 
to take the chicks to have tea with Cousin Mary, so that you 
will have the afternoon free.” 
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Dear Mrs. Melcombe, how good she was to us, and with what 
thoughtful kindness did she try to forward our interests in every 
way. It was by her advice that I wrote to Aunt Emma and 
proffered a visit for the following Saturday, but although she 
consented to receive us, it was with a sinking heart I set out on 
that eventful Saturday afternoon. Yes, even though Charlie was 
my companion, I was nervous and anxious too, for I saw that he 
didn’t fully realize what a very disagreeable sort of person my 
grand-aunt actually was. Besides, Charlie was not the most 
patient of mortals and had also a way of boldly speaking out the 
truth regardless of consequences, and this was a habit to which 
Aunt Emma was totally unaccustomed, and disliked. 

The nearer we drew to our destination the more nervous I 
became. 

“You will try and be nice to her, Charlie, won’t you, dear? 
and—and—if she does say sharp and disagreeable things you 
will try and not mind, for it is only her way.” 

“ Why, Tiny, darling, I actually believe that you are frightened 
of the old hag.” 

“Jj cant help it, for if she says horrid things and you get 
angry: 

“But I won't. We will get on together like a house on fire ; 
you'll be jealous of her before the visit has ended, so don’t worry 
your dear little heart any more.” 

He spoke so cheerfully and confidently that I began to gain 
courage too. 

“She must like you of course,” I began. 

“ Of course she must,” he broke in merrily ; “how can she help 
herself?” 

“ You ave conceited.” 

“Whose fault is it if I am? Here we are at the Pringle 
mansion. Don’t stay too long, darling, if you love me—and not to 
tea.” 

“No fear of that ; she won’t ask us,” and I was right; she did 
not. 

We were more graciously received than I expected. Charlie’s 
looks even impressing Aunt Emma favourably. He was a tall 
handsome fellow of six foot, with a frank, taking manner that 
speedily won him liking with most people. True to his promise 
to be pleased, he only laughed when she called him “ young 
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man,” as if he were serving her from behind a counter, and spoke 
in severe tones of “the folly and wickedness of long engage- 
ments.” But this blessed peace was too good to last ; the conver- 
sation veered round, as I knew it would, to Sir Joshua. 

“So, young man, you dabble in art, I hear?” 

“No, Miss Pringle, you have been told wrong. I have too 
true a love for art to treat her with disrespect.” 

“Hum. Well, I’m glad to hear that you respect anything ; 
few young people in the present day do.” 

“Then I am the exception, for I respect both art and women.” 

Aunt Emma gave a grunt of disapproval. She suspected 
Charlie of laughing at her, but not being quite sure of her 
ground, thought it wiser to say nothing further on the subject of 
respect. 

“Well, let me see what you know about the art of which you 
talk-so glibly. What, young man, is your opinion of that pic- 
ture?” waving her hand majestically towards the founder of the 
family. 

“Oh, Sir Joshua. Tiny has told me —— 

“ Tiny is a fool upon such matters,” broke in my dear grand- 
aunt, and at her words Charlie frowned and would have spoken 
but for my entreating glance. 

“Yes, a perfect fool,” continued Aunt Emma, who had noticed 
both frown and glance, “and in more ways than one ; so was her 
mother when she married a poor man.” 

For my sake Charlie refrained, but with an effort, from.an- 
swering this remark, but rising from his seat, went and stood 
before the picture of Sir Joshua Georges. 

For a few minutes there was silence, and my heart beat fast 
and grew oppressed with a vague sense of coming evil, but how 
great that evil was to be I never for a moment guessed. 

“Well, young man ”—it was Aunt Emma’s voice that broke the 
silence—“and who should you say was the painter of that portrait?” 

“That I really cannot say,” was the unexpected reply that 
kept me dumb with astonishment. What could Charlie mean ? 
for had not we spoken of Sir Joshua together hundreds, nay, 
thousands of times ? 

“Perhaps it would surprise you to hear that the painter’s name 
was Gainsborough.” This was said with a grim little laugh of 
satisfaction. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Pringle, it certainly would.” 
“Charlie,” I gasped, “ Charlie, what do you mean?” 

‘Yes, young man, what do you mean ?” 

“T mean that this picture,” pointing to it as he spoke, “is a 
very good copy, but no more a real Gainsborough than I am.” 

“Copy!” At this word Aunt Emma literally collapsed, and 
sat staring in open-mouthed horror at the speaker. Then she 
rose, and emptied the vials of her wrath upon my innocent and 
devoted head. Though it was to me she spoke, it was at Charlie, 
who had come up and taken my hand in his, as if to protect me 
from the violence of her anger. He would have spoken, but she 
allowed him no opportunity, so he was perforce silent as myself. 
But while I trembled and was almost in tears, Charlie stood per- 
fectly calm and cool ; once even he bent down and whispered, 
“Never mind, darling, she can’t hurt you.” 

“ Oh, Charlie, was it a joke?” I gasped. 

“A joke!” raved Aunt Emma, who had overheard the word. 
“Tf it was a joke, it was a very poor and sorry one, to come to a 
lady’s house and insult her and her family.” At this point Aunt 
Emma’s breath failed and she was obliged to pause, and Charlie 
at once took advantage of her silence to say: 

“No, Mrs. Pringle, it is not a joke, nor is it an insult to speak 
the truth. I should be very sorry to insult any woman, far less 
the grand-aunt of my future wife. What I said was in answer 
to your question, and was the sober, honest truth. That pic- 





ture 

“Ts a genuine Gainsborough,” she interrupted sternly. 

“No, Mrs. Pringle, it is not. It is a copy after. 

“ By, young man,” she broke in again. 

“No, madam, after ‘‘ 

This was fowlloed by a storm of wrath, before which I literally 
quailed; then there came a sudden pause, and in a solemn 
voice Aunt Emma resumed: 

“Georgina, I adjure you by your affection for me, by the 
respect you bear your family, to dismiss that young man from 
your thoughts and heart.” 

“Oh, Aunt Emma, I can’t.” 

“Child, you must choose now between him and me, between 
poverty and wealth. You shall be, instead of his wife, my 
daughter, my heiress.” 
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As Aunt Emma said these words Charlie withdrew his hand 
from mine and, moving from my side, spoke to me in his turn. 

‘“You are free to make your choice, Tiny ; I release you from 
every promise.” 

I made no effort to detain him at my side, for I had been hurt 
by his action, for it seemed to imply distrust, but now I under: 
stood his motive, and was glad. 

“ My choice is made, Aunt Emma; I would rather be Charlie’s 
wife than the richest heiress in the world.” 

The next moment my hand was again clasped in my lover's, 
and he was whispering in glad, fervent tones, “God bless you, 
my darling, for those words ;” and as he spoke and I listened, 
I think that we both forgot Aunt Emma’s presence, but she 
soon recalled us to the present by saying: 

“You will soon regret your foolish choice, Georgina, and when 
you do, you need not come to me for help or sympathy.” 

“No, Aunt Emma, I certainly will not; but I am sure that I 
will never have cause to regret the choice I have so gladly made.” 

Then we received our dismissal, but before we left Aunt Emma 
said: 

“Young man, wise in your own cénceit, I will now prove 
to you your error. I do not trust to my own unaided opinion. 
It is on the authority of one whose opinion even you must bow 
to. It is on the authority of Mr. Nutt that I pronounce the 
portrait of Sir Joshua to be a genuine Gainsborough.” 

I saw, and Aunt Emma also, that the name of Mr. Nutt had 
impressed Charlie, but he said nothing until we were leaving the 
house ; then he muttered : 

“Confounded old woman! but if that’s a Gainsborough, then 
I’m a Dutchman.” 

If Aunt Emma was obstinate, Charlie was as certainly deter- 
mined, and my father backed him up in all the irreverent remarks 
he made about Mrs. Pringle and the “Founder of the Family.” 
How father did laugh over our account of that stormy interview 
and wished he had been present, and ever since he has called 
Charlie “young man.” 

Some weeks passed before I saw Aunt Emma again, for upon 
my first visit she declined to see me and I had not made a second 
attempt, being too much occupied with my own affairs, for at 
Christmas I was leaving the Melcombes’, not willingly by any 
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means, but to better myself, as the servants say ; Mrs. Melcombe 
having obtained for me, through friends, the post of governess to the 
young daughter of a rich north country manufacturer, who was to 
give me a salary more than double that which Mrs. Melcombe 
could afford to pay. It was by her advice and her wish that I 
was doing this, but the thought of going away from all I loved 
and who cared for me depressed me sadly, and I was in no 
' humour to receive Aunt Emma’s rebuffs, but mother was anxious 
for me to go, so I went. 

Much to my astonishment, the servant who opened the door 
said : 

“Yes, Miss Benson, I think the missus will see you;” then 
dropping her voice to a mysterious whisper, added, “ You'll find 
her altered, miss ; there’s something wrong with her.” 

“Ts she ill, Susan, do you think?” 

“ She don’t look well, but it’s her goings on that are so strange. 
Sometimes she'll walk up and down the drawing-room till her 
poor legs must ache ; then, again, she’ll stand afore that picter she 
sets such store by.” 

“Sir Joshua ?” 

“Yes, miss, the old gent with the white wig, and she'll heave 
sighs fit to break her heart, just as if it was the picter of the poor 
dear master that departed this life so sudden like ; but she never 
went on so bad as this when he was took.” 

Yes, Susan was right; Aunt Emma was sadly altered in 
appearance and behaviour, for, to my horror, at sight of me she 
burst into a violent fit of crying, and sobbed out: 

“ Why did you not let me die in peace? You have ruined my 
happiness. Oh, the base, wicked, deceitful wretch !” 

Supposing she meant Charlie, I tried to say some words in 
his defence, but she interrupted with, “It was cruel, deliberate 
fraud.” Then raising her poor tear-stained old face, she told me 
all the story of her woe, for Charlie was right: the picture that 
now hung upon the wall was not a genuine Gainsborough, but a 
copy; the real one had been sold by Uncle Matthew and 
replaced by & copy, and this had been done so cleverly that 
Aunt Emma had never for a moment suspected the fraud. 

Two years before, the picture of Sir Joshua had been sent to 
Mr. Nutt to be cleaned and the frame regilded, but instead of 
giving this order, as Aunt Emma supposed he had done, Uncle 
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Mat commissioned Mr. Nutt to sell it, but not to do so until a 
faithful copy of the original had been made and put into the old 
but regilded frame. 

Mr. Nutt did not of course hesitate to carry out these directions, 
for, as he told father and Charlie, “ It was not the first time by 
many that he had been commissioned to do the same kind of 
thing; but,” he added, “I never saw any one feel it so acutely 
as did Mr. Pringle ; I really quite sympathized with him in his 
distress.” ; 

“What could have been Uncle Mat’s motive ?” and “What 
could he have done with the money ?” were the questions that 
puzzled most of us. But not Aunt Emma; her whole and sole 
desire in life now was to discover to whom the original Sir 
Joshua belonged, and if possible regain possession of it. 

But this was more difficult than would be supposed, for during 
the two years that had passed since it was first sold by Uncle 
Mat, “ Our Sir Joshua,” as now we all called it, had changed hands 
several times. 

On Christmas Day Aunt Emma formally announced that she — 
had made a will, leaving her entire fortune in trust for the person 
related, by ties of blood or marriage, to the family of Georges 
who should regain possession of the original portrait, by Gains- 
borough, of Sir Joshua Georges, some time in the possession 
of his granddaughter, Emma Pringle. As executors and 
trustees to this strange will, she appointed Mr. Nutt and Charlie, 
to each of whom she left a legacy of one hundred pounds. 

It was to be our nest egg, this hundred pounds, Charlie said, 
the nucleus of our fortune; and then we both wished we could 
discover the whereabouts of the real Sir Joshua. But as‘I 
suggested dolefully, “What would be the use of discovering it, if 
we could not regain possession of it?” 

“You find it, Tiny,” responded Charlie cheerfully, “and I 
promise to regain it. I can take a leaf out of Uncle Mat’s book.” 

With the New Year began my new work in the north. My 
pupil, Judith Breton, I found a sweet, but pale fragile girl of ten, 
the very apple of her parents’ eyes. A most gentle and unassum- 
ing little heiress was Judith, for as their only child she would 
inherit both Cullworth Manor and the immense fortune her 
father had amassed in business. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Breton were neither highly born nor highly 
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educated, but they were a mosf kind, worthy and hospitable 
couple, as their reception of me fully testified. He was the most 
pretentious of the two, though that word is almost too strong a 
term to use; for the ambitious hopes and designs he so openly 
and frankly disclosed were not for himself, but for the little 
daughter around whom all their affection and desires centred. 

A few days after my arrival Judith pushed aside her books with 
a weary gesture. She had been looking tired and languid all 
the morning. 

“Don’t let us do any more work, Miss Benson, please; my 
head does ache so badly.” 

“Very well. Suppose, instead, you show me over the house,” 
for as yet I had only seen a few of the principal rooms. The 
reason of my proposing this was that as the day was too cold for 
Judith to go out, this plan would give her both amusement and 
“exercise. 

The child somewhat listlessly agreed to this proposal, but as 
we crossed to the older poe of the Manor she brightened up 
a little, and said: 

“We will see this first—it is the most interesting, and then I’ll 
show you the picture gallery. There are some pictures there of 
the old Cullworths, who lived here before papa bought it, that are 
so nice. Don’t you think, Miss Benson, that they must have 
been very sorry to go away from here?” 

“Yes, indeed, dear. It must have been very hard to leave 
- such a lovely old home.” Then I asked, “ Are there any Gains- 
boroughs in the gallery ?” 

“Yes; papa bought some, I know, because he said they cost a 
great deal of money.” This was said in the staid old-fashioned 
manner in which the child often spoke. ‘“ Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I am on the look out for one—not to buy, Judith— 
but thereby hangs a tale, which, if you like, I will tell you when 
we go back to the schoolroom.” 

As we sauntered through the picture gallery, asking questions 
of this particular painting and that, I suddenly caught sight of a 
well-known face, and exclaimed, in tones of delighted recogni- 
tion, “Sir Joshua! ” 

Yes—there, looking down upon me, were the “face and the 
form” I knew so well of the “old gent,” as Susan called him, “in 


the white wig.” . 
A 
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“That is not one of the Cullbrooks,” explained Judith, “and I - 
don’t think it is by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Father says it is a 
genuine Gainsborough.” 

I went forward and looked at the frame, to find that the old 
familiar printed words had been taken away. The “ Founder of 
the Family” was now a nameless stranger. What wonderful news 
I should have to write to Charlie that evening! What would he 
think of my discovery, what advise me to do? 

Judith did not forget to remind me of my promise of a “story,” 
and with the child seated at my feet I began the tale of Sir 
Joshua’s portrait, but scarcely was it half told when Mrs. Breton 
came in, and so I had to begin my story over again. It was im- 
possible to tell it without some mention of Charlie and the hopes 
we cherished for the future, and these aroused Judith’s interest. 
Raising her head, the child said: 

“Oh, I do hope you'll find it. How glad Charlie would be.” 

“Yes, I hope you will, dear,” added Mrs. Breton kindly ; 
then laying her hand gently on mine, said: “ Don’t wait too 
long, dear ; it is better for young folk to climb the hill of life 
together if they truly love.” Then bending over Judith, whis- 
pered: “How hot the child is, Miss Benson! Her head burns.” 

The news of my discovery was not written to Charlie for many 
a long day, for when the doctor arrived, whom Mrs. Breton had 
hastily summoned, Judith was in the clutches of the fever fiend 
typhoid. — 

Day after day and night after night followed one another in 
slow and anxious succession, during which time Mrs. Breton and 
I kept loving watch together by the child’s sick bed—for Judith 
had a fancy to have me constantly beside her—until at last, 
when hope had nearly flown, the child fell into a healthful, life- 
giving, natural sleep, from which she awoke feeble indeed, but 
conscious. From that hour the little feet travelled slowly but 
surely along the path of recovery. 


“ Papa, will you sell that picture by Gainsborough of the old 
gentleman in the white wig, that you have in the gallery, to 
Tiny?” asked Judith on the afternoon of the first day she was 
allowed downstairs after her illness. 

“I don’t think, darling, Tiny would care to buy that,” he 
answered, smiling at the child’s peculiar request. 
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“Yes, she would. You tell him about Sir Joshua, Tiny.” 

So I told him the story as I had done to Mrs. Breton and 
Judith so many weeks before, and when I ended my tale Mr. 
Breton said: 

“ No, Birdie, I won’t sell it to Tiny, but you shall give it to her 
and Charlie as a wedding present.” 

And he was as good as his word, for when, the following 


a autumn, I became Charlie’s wife, the original portrait of the 


Founder of the Family” hung once more in its old position in 
Aunt Emma’s drawing-room. I ‘had exchanged it, with the 
giver’s full permission, for the nice little addition to our income 
- which cnabled me to take the name of Mrs. Charles Somerville. 

The copy adorned the dining-room of the little house over 
which Charlie and I reign as.the happy master and mistress ; 
which copy was presented to Charlie as a wedding gift by Aunt 
Emma. 

“You consider it a good copy, so I give it to you,” she told 
him. “ For my part, I consider it a fraud.” - 

Not for many years did we discover the reason of Uncle Mat’s 
conduct. It was this. He had, to save a friend from ruin, stood 
with another person security for a sum of several hundred pounds. 
When the time came for payment the friend was unable to meet 
the bond. In his trouble and perplexity poor Uncle Mat did not 
dare confide in his wife; so, in his desperation, planned and 
carried out the sale of the Gainsborough in the manner which 
I have already related. Poor little man! We have often 
wondered, since hearing this story, whether that overdose of 
opium had been taken for toothache or:heartache. 


CECIL LEIGH. 


x 
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The Romance of an African “River, 


PART I. 
“ Now, what on earth am I to do?” 

The question is asked by a girl who is standing on the stoep 
of an up-country house in South Africa. It is a plain stone 
building, raised from the ground more than is usual, with a flight 
of steep steps leading on each side up to the stoep, a plate-layer’s 
cottage, occupied at present by an engineer engaged on the con- 
struction of the new railway. 

For a second or two the question remains unanswered, then— 
“ My cart is quite at your disposal,” says a man who is standing 
by the girl’s side, a young man, tall and straight-limbed, with 
sun-burnt skin and blue eyes that look somewhat wistfully at the 
pale, care-worn face beside him. “I am bound to go home to- 
day, and shall be only too happy to take you as far as Burghers- 
dorp.” 

“Oh! but I can’t ——” his companion begins, then stops 
short, checked as much by anger at the hot colour that ‘has 
flamed into her face, as by confusion at what she was about to 
say. It dawns upon her that, perhaps, it is a little difficult to 
tell this man, whom she has known all her life, both in England 
and abroad, but whom she has already twice refused to marry, 
that she rather shrinks from a long drive alone with him, a drive 
‘that will last some hours. if 

Early that morning the post-cart had passed by, leaving a 
letter for Phyllis Grey to the effect that her father in Burghers- 
dorp is dangerously ill, and asking her to go home at once. 
Th®re is no possible means of getting there, save in Jack Ferrars’ 
offered cart, as the man with whom she is staying, a certain 
engineer known always as “Jimmy ” Scott, is away for some two 
or three days on business, taking, of course, his cart with him,.so 
that his wife is utterly unable to help Phyllis out of her difficulty. 
Her last unluckly exclamation has not done much to further 
matters. 

“If it is my company that you object to,” says Jack in a tone 
which he tries hard to make polite, but which only sounds very 
wrathful, “I am not likely to eat you, or even to speak to you,” 
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significantly, “as you seem to dislike it so much. I shall sit on 
the front seat, or perhaps stay here a day or two longer if Mrs. 
Scott will have me, and then Simon can bring cam cart back for 
me on Wednesday.” 

“Nonsense!” cries Mrs. Jimmy, at that moment coming out 
on to the stoep. “You will not do anything of the kind! I 
know that you are dying to get home, and your cart is the only 
possible way for Phyllis to get to Burghersdorp. I should be 
delighted to accompany you, but fear that I can hardly leave the 
baby and house to the tender mercies .of Pillow.” (“ Pillow” is 
the Kafir housemaid, cook and general factotum.) They all 
smile at this, for the name is a never-ending joke amongst them. 

Presently they hear the muffled, somewhat heavy tread of bare 
feet coming down the little passage, and Pillow herself appears; 
a tall, good-humoured: looking woman, whose clothes seem 
always on the point of bursting, and who, with a broad smile on 
her face, a baby strapped in a shawl on her back, and a bright, 
many-coloured “dook” or handkerchief wound turban fashion 
into a high erection on her head, announces, “ Breakfast is ready, 
Inkosi-kaas.” She speaks in the slow, slightly drawling way 
habitual to the Kafirs, more especially, perhaps, to the women. - 

As they enter the house, Phyllis, with the ready grace and 
winningness that belong to her, turns to her companion. 

“I am afraid that I was very rude to you just now, Mr. 
Ferrars,” she says. “Will you forgive me? It will be most 
kind if you will give me a seat in your cart as far as Burghers- 
dorp.” 

Suddenly, in the midst of breakfast,-Mrs. Jimmy exclaims, 
“What about the river? It was pouring early this morning, and 
there has been so much rain lately that I wonder the post-cart 
managed to cross the drift at all!” There is a moment’s 
dismayed silence, and then all three make a rush for the stoep. 
Alas! Mrs. Jimmy’s fears were only too well founded ; the instant 
they get out they hear—what they had been too much absorbed 
to notice when they were out before—the dull, sullen boom of a 
tropical river in full flood. 

“By Jove!” ejaculates Ferrars blankly; then, suddenly. 
catching sight of the anxious look on Phyllis’ face, he says 
cheerily, “Never mind, Miss Phyllis, I will go down and send a 
boy over on one of my horses ; we shall soon find out the depth 
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then, and I expect it will be safe enough to cross ;” and almost 
before finishing his sentence he turns and runs down the 
verandah steps, regardless of the cry of “ breakfast,” which Mrs. 
Scott sends after him. 

“What a dear good boy he is!” that astute little woman 
remarks to no one in particular. “I believe he would give even 
his life for any ohe in trouble, especially if it were any one he 
cared about.” Phyllis turns and looks at her with a lurking 
gleam of mischief showing through the sadness in her grey eyes. 

“Oh, yes, he is altogether charming—/¢o every one,” she says 
calmly, and then turns to go indoors. 

Half-an-hour later the cart is waiting, and Jack Ferrars and 
his companion are ready to start. The drift has been tried, and 
though deep, with the water running rapidly, it is yet thought 
to be safe enough for the venture. It is a perfect morning, the 
sky is one unbroken expanse of clear, tropical blue, and down 
. in the plain the veldt, green from the recent rain, rolls in 
undulating waves for mile after mile, till it is lost in the shimmer- 
ing, dancing haze of the horizon. One can almost see the growth 
of the long grass on the bare, brown hill-side, the tall cones of 
the aloes show out with a vivid dash of crimson against their 
sober background of rock, the sun flashes in and out of the little 
pools among the stones, lighting them up till they quiver like 
molten gold, while round their edges the maidenhair, blackened 
and scorched from heat and thirst, puts forth tiny fronds of 
tender green, that dip down to ripple the quiet water, as the 
soft, fresh wind waves them gently to and fro. The few patches 
of mimosa trees are filling the air with the scent of their soft 
yellow balls, and the only signs of life are some distant sheép 
and cattle grazing, and now and then a rock-rabbit darting in 
and out among the stones on the hill-side. At last the cart has 
started and soon reaches the banks of the river. 

Now, a South African drift has two peculiarities—the slope 
down to, and up from, the river is usually extremely steep, and 
any attempt at leveling the bottom is an art unknown, except 
riear the towns. Therefore, it is hardly conducive to the com- 
fort of nervous people to reflect that when one gets into the 
middle of that muddy, rushing torrent, it is more than possible 
that, while one cart wheel is imbedded in an unseen hole, the 
other may be gaily soaring heavenwards on the top of a large 
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stone! All this flashes through Jack Ferrars’ mind when he sees’ 
the drift, although he knows that Phyllis is not a nervous person. 
However, for a time all goes well; the horses, a pair of strong 
greys, face the current boldly, and, though only their backs and 
heads are visible, and the water is washing in and out of the 
floor of the cart, so that the occupants have to curl themselves 
up as best they may on the seats, struggle bravely onwards 
’ The middle is safely reached, and then for one dreadful second 
the cart stops,—the horses are taken off their legs, they are swim- 
ming and have to battle hard to meet the strength of the stream ; 
it is literally a struggle between life and death. Should they 
swerve in the slightest it will be all over; there will be absolutely 
no hope if that rushing water once gets them into its grip, for 
its power is overwhelming, and escape between those high banks 
is impossible. 

Phyllis utters no sound, but she stretches out her hands with 
an involuntary shiver, and Jack takes them into his, with a clasp 
that brings its own comfort. 

Then at last the horses make a mighty effort, they recoved 
their footing, and the Kafir boy, who is a skilful driver, manages 
them well. In a few more seconds the water grows less and 
less, then they have left it behind altogether, and are scrambling 
up the steep track to the road. 

There the horses are pulled up to breathe, for they have had 
a hard fight for it. Ferrars looks back at the rushing water 
behind them, and then, bending down to Phyllis, and still hold- 
ing her hands in his, says earnestly, with a deep sigh of thank- 
fulness, “ Thank God, darling.” 

After a short time the cart starts again, and for a while they 
drive on in silence. Then Jack turns quickly, impulsively, to 
his companion, and is about to speak, when Phyllis, who divines 
by some instinct what he is going to say, draws her hands away 
from him and shrinks back into her corner of the cart. She 
knows only too well how welcome his words would be to her: 
for months past she has confessed to herself—and perhaps it is 
this that has helped to make the white face more care-worn 
and the grey eyes so sad—that this man is dearer to her than 
any other human being ; but her father rests like a barrier between 
them, and ‘she is forced resolutely to turn away from her happi- 
ness. In an instant, after her quick movement, the light dies 
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out of Jack’s fate, his quick words are stopped and, hurt and 
angry, he draws back. Indeed, so angry does he look that 
Phyllis, in spite of her trouble, bursts out laughing, though the 
laugh, it is true, does not sound very mirthful. 

“ How tragic you look,” she says, trying to speak lightly. 
“Surely we have had enough tragedy for one day, and I want 
you to amuse me. Tell me anything that you know, amusing 
or instructive—only ¢alk /” 

“ About what?” returns he, trying to fall in with her humour, 
and the last remnants of his anger disappearing before her 
smile. “Shall we discuss the drought and the last rains, the 
marvels of South African sheep existing upon sticks and stones, 
or the latest society scandal in Burghersdorp ?” 

“Poor Burghersdorp! What has it done that you should 
be so cutting ?” 

“Cutting? Now, am I cutting? I thought I was distinctly 
flattering in ascribing, not only a society, but a scandal as well, 
to that worthy little town! However, the latest news that I 
know of, if one can call it news, is, that young Cloete is at last 
engaged to the Lindeman girl—Maria, I mean.” 

“You don’t say so?” cries Phyllis, turning to him anxiously. 
“ Are you sure that it is true?” 

“You seem quite excited about it,” a fine note of scorn in his 
voice. “I heard it from the gentleman himself, so I suppose 
that it must be true. Is that young Cloete,” contemptuously, 
“a friend of yours ?” 

“A friend of mine? Oh! dear no,” and Phyllis smiles: at the 
notion. “He used to come up and see us fairly often, that is 
all; at least,” her smile growing brcader, “he said he came to 
see me! But—I hate Dutchmen.” 

“Why?” asks Jack inquisitively, his spirits rising at the vigour 
of her last remark. 

“Oh! they—they are always smoking, and they stare so, 
and it is so vude to stare, isn’t it?” looking round at him as 
if for confirmation. 

“Oh! er—yes, frightfully,” and he hastily transfers his gaze 
to the veldt, trying not to look as though his eyes had been 
fixed upon her for the last ten minutes. 

There is a short silence, and then Ferrars, glancing again at 
Phyllis’ face, sees that anxiety for her: father is beginning to 
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overshadow it, so he plunges quickly into talk, talk of any 
description, that will only drive away that cloud and make her 
forget her troubles for awhile. 

At last the journey is over, a journey that has been all too 
short for at least one of the party, and Jack leaves Phyllis, 
though very reluctantly—for she looks white and tired, and that 
anxious, troubled look is again stirring in her grey eyes—at the 
‘ gate of her home. But as he drives away, is it only fancy, or 
does he catch a glimpse of a hand waved in farewell, and a tall 
slender figure that, facing in his direction, pauses for a moment, 
ere it vanishes in the darkness of the creeper-covered verandah ? 


PART II. 


Four days later Jack is again at the entrance of the stoep. 
Try as he would, he could not leave his farm before, though his 
heart has been aching to see Phyllis, and his Kafir boys have 
wondered at the quickly-roused anger and hasty words of the 
“ Baas,” who, though strict, is always genial and kindly-spoken. 

Now that he has come, however, he hesitates strangely, half 
wondering what reception may await him; she had softened 
wonderfully the other day in the cart, but will he meet her 
now only to find her chill and cold, with that instinctively 
felt distance between them, a distance which he finds it so 
impossible to bridge over? 

In answer to his knock, a Kafir girl comes to the door, and 
shows him into the drawing-room. ; 

The house is.strangely quiet; there is a kind of hushed 
feeling in the air that.affects Jack uncomfortably, and makes 
him almost shiver, as if from a cold wind. 

Presently the door opens and Phyllis comes in, but as he goes 
gladly up to her, he stops short, checked as much by the pallor 
of her face and by the dark rings round her eyes, telling 
of anxiety and watching, as by the black gown she wears. 
“Your father. ?” he begins instinctively, but somehow 
knows, even while he speaks, what the answer will be. 

“My father is dead,” she answers quietly ; “he died the night 
I came back, and was buried yesterday.” Then something 
seems to give way, her lips quiver for a moment, then she 
covers her face with her hands and bursts into a storm of 
passionate tears. Gently Jack takes her into his arms, and 
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meeting with no resistance, he holds her closely to him, letting 
her tears flow on unchecked for a little while. " He sees only 
too well that they are nature’s best remedy for both body and 
soul, utterly worn out with the troubles and responsibilities of 
the last few days. 

By-and-by, when her sobs grow less, he soothes her tenderly 
with soft, loving words, calling her his love, his heart, his darling, 
for he knows now that the supreme wish of his life will be 
fulfilled, for Phyllis has come to him at last. 

After awhile, when she is calmer and quieter, tired with 
weeping, but with the light of a strange new happiness dawning 
in her face, she tells Jack the story, or some of the story, 
for he never knows it all, of her father’s death. It is a pitiable 
recital, a tale, only too common, yet none the less full of shame 
and horror. It is the history of a man, clever, capable, even 
brilliant, yet slipping, day by day, further and further into the 
awful quicksands of drunkenness and degradation. 

What a fate it was! Forced to leave England, forced to throw 
up appointment after appointment, the slave of a vice that has 
at last brought the once popular man of the world to end his 
miserable life in an up-country South African cottage. 

“You know how clever he was,” Phyllis says, “how well he 
could talk, what good company he could be when—when 
all was right with him; but afterwards—oh! my God, to see 
one’s own father like that! To have to shield him from the 
outside world, to meet people with tales about his not being 
well, fearing every moment lest they should hear or seé him, 
to try and keep him from harming himself. Oh! how can I 
ever tell you how awful it was! . 

“ But he had been so much better these last two or three months 
that I thought I might safely leave him for a little. 1 had left 
him a little whiskey with John—the boy, you know—but it seems 
he bribed some Kafir girl who came up here, when John’s 
back was turned, to fetch him more, saying it was for a 
friend who was coming to stay. He hid it in his room, and 
then—then would eat nothing, touch nothing but that. Even 
John could not get it away from him, and, poor boy, he was 
afraid to get outside help, because I had told him never to do it, 
and had tried:so hard not to let the world know how bad it was. 
When I came back, he (father) was out of his mind, I think. We 
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had to tie him fast to the bed. Even up to the end he was nevet 
still, and, except for a very faint glimmer at the last, I do not 
think he knew meat all. But then, he never really cared for me 
very much, I think. Mother was the only one he loved, and it 
was after her death that he took to drinking so badly.” 

“ My darling, my brave, true darling,” Jack murmurs, unutter- 
able pity, almost awe, in his eyes and voice, as he realizes what 
her life must have been, half guessing the horrors that she is too 
loyal ever to speak about, even to him. “How could you bear 
it all so bravely, so quietly—such an awful, terrible trial? Ah, 
my sweet, with my whole life I will bring happiness back to you ; 
I will make you forget this past, look on it as a bad dream that 
is over and ended; for a new life, with, please God, the sun 
always shining in it, is beginning for you now. Darling, why 
did you never ask me to help you? I would have come so 
willingly.” 

“Perhaps it was pride,” answers Phyllis doubtfully. “I could 
not bear any one to see him as he was sometimes, and how could 
I let you join your life to mine when 4e was like that? I could 
not leave him alone, and I could never have brought him as a 
burden, to mar your happiness too. I very nearly gave way at 
the drift the other day. Oh! if only I had not gone away, 
perhaps father might have been alive now!” 

“ Phyllis,” and Jack’s voice is very grave, “put that thought 
away from you entirely. Your father cou/d not have lived long 
as he has been living ; that fatal habit had been going on for so 
many years. Even I, when I was last here, saw how little 
strength he had left—how he was getting. weaker day by day; 
and, dear, could life have had any pleasure at all for him lately, 
with such thoughts and feelings as he must have had? Your life 
has been hard and bitter enough; do not add the burden of 
regret to it now.” 

It is more than an hour afterwards when Jack at last says 
good-bye, promising to return early the next day. But it is 
quite a different Phyllis that he leaves behind him. True, she is 
white still, even whiter if possible, than when he came, but she is 
smiling softly to herself, her eyes have a new light in them, and her 
heart is full, almost to overflowing, of the great happiness that is 
dawning upon her hitherto loveless life. 

* * * Cd # 
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_ Two months later, and Jack and Phyllis, now man and wife, _ 
leave little Mrs. Scott’s cottage, where they are staying, on their. 
way down the country for their honeymoon, and walk slowly. 
down towards the drift. 

The rushing, muddy torrent has vanished ; no waves come 
hurrying by them as they stand on the bank. There are only a 
few small pools in the river bed, and a tiny thread of water 
trickles slowly down over the sand, but one could easily cross the 
drift itself dry-shod. 

“What a difference there is,” says Phyllis, contrasting that: 
time past with now. : 

“Yes ; and yet I somehow feel grateful to the river for being 
angry that day. I suppose it nearly finished us ; but then, it had’ 
a lot to do with giving me my wife, hadn’t it, now?” : 

“ I—suppose it had,” Phyllis answers thoughtfully. “Idid not 
seem able to hold out much longer, but,” gaily, “it took nothing 
less than being nearly washed away to shake my resolutions.” 

“ And the fact of that young Cloete marrying Maria Linde-: 
man,” puts in Jack mischievously. But Phyllis scorns ‘to listen, 
and presently says gently: 

“I used to be very cruel to you in those days, but it was my 
only chance. If I had once yielded, I should have been lost, for. 
I did mean to ¢vy and hold out to the end for your sake, be- 
cause,” and here she whispers very softly, “I always loved you, 
dear.” And there is only the quiet river there to see how Jack 


answers her. 
ae ° 





GLOSSARY. 
Baas, master. Veldt, open country, plains. 
Stoep, verandah. Inkosi-kaas, chieftainess or mistress.. 
Drift, river ford. 
Cape cart, a heavily-built two-wheeled dog-cart with a hood, drawn by 
two horses, and holding four people, two in front and two facing ecual 
behind. 



















H Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE. THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
FRATERNAL FEELING. 


BELLE went home with her father and mother immediately 
after the wedding. It was a relief to her to get away from the 
atmosphere that was so charged with false hopes, promises and 
appearances. She énmew that Mrs. Gould did not for one moment 
expect that Sylvia would be contented—far less happy—in that 
state of life into which she had been pressed by a Christian 
mother and fortuitous circumstances. She knew that Sylvia 
would have made a stand against the iniquity of being bargained 
for and bought, if she had been suve of Dick Ogilvie. The girl 
had not been strong enough to stand by herself. She had 
craved for the seconding of a lover who had not come forward. 
‘There was nothing elevated or strikingly generous in Sylvia’s 
self-sacrificial act. As she had truly said herself, she preferred 
“active to monotonous misery.” 

Nor was Belle sympathetic with the subdued but devout satis- 
faction which Mrs. Gould evinced in the match. "When she made 
her son-in-law her theme, she adorned him with every one of the 
virtues and qualities which ensures the happiness of a commer- 
cially sound, flawlessly respectable and solvent English home. 
She declaimed against all that was generally considered socially 
smart and attractive in married manhood, and even went so far 
as to tell Belle that she would die happy at the shortest notice if 
she could only feel sure that a duplicate of Mr. Christopher would 
one day make Lily his wife. 

“It may be all very well for Lily, but I’m afraid. Sylvia will 
never be happy,” Belle said boldly; whereupon Mrs. Gould 
delivered a short essay on the superior advantages of sterling 
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worth over mere good looks, good manners and good brains in 
married life. 

Belle had laughed at this and remarked that “ Though there 
was plenty of sterling coin in the case, the sterling worth was not 
an ascertained quantity. If he were a poor man he would be a 
horribly disagreeable one—he’s that now, but the disagreeable 
qualities are looked at through a golden veil. I am very fond of 
Sylvia, but I can’t pretend to think that she will be happy.” 
When Belle said this, Mrs. Gould was quite resigned to letting 
her (Belle) go home with her parents. 

The day after their return to. Prior Common, there came a 
message in haste from Mr. Stanmer requesting the rector’s pre- 
sence at once. . 

“TI feel I am going to hear the confirmation of my worst fears,” 
he said to his wife when he was starting. “The groom says Mr. 
Linley the lawyer arrived late last night and Mr. Stanmer looks 
like a corpse this morning.” 

“His poor mother, and she so ill too. They were all so happy 
the last time I saw them. It seems impossible to associate the 
Stanmers with calamity.” 

“Shall I walk over with you, papa, and bring back the latest 
bulletin of Mrs. Stanmer to mother ?” 

“Yes—I don’t think there will be anything out of the way in 
Belle’s going, do you ?” 

“I think Miss Davenport will be very glad to see Belle. Poor 
girl, she is staying on nursing Mrs. Stanmer like a daughter, but 
the situation must be an awkward one, as people have gossiped 
and coupled her name with Arthur’s.” 

“Hateful gossip! hateful people!” Belle said warmly ;“ it’s 
splendid of her to stay on and not mind what they may or may 
not say.- I shall go and let her see that I admire her for doing 
7" 

Belle was very young, very quixotic and veryimpulsive. She 
longed to show generous feeling towards the girl of whom she 
was already vaguely jealous. She also longed to show Arthur 
that she was as truly and heartily his friend now that clouds 
were lowering, as she was while the sun of success and prosperity 


‘was shining-on him. Above all, she longed, with the longing of a 


girl who was very much in love, to see him again. 
So. she walked through the back lane and menial 
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which was the short cut to Dene Prior, with her father, and her 
mind went back, as was natural enough, to that day, more than 
a year ago, when Dick the tramp had nearly cured her for life of 
doing anything generous, until she had a guaranteed assurance 
that she would not be punished for it. 

They came out through a side-gate into the grounds close to 
.the house, and there they met Arthur Stanmer, looking haggard, 
miserable and impatient. He was waiting for the rector, and in 
his earnest desire to bare all his troubles to this old friend, he | 
scarcely heeded Belle. But afterwards, when he had time to 
think, he remembered the strong firm pressure her slight womanly 
hand had given his, a pressure that contained such full assurance 
of friendship that would not fail, sympathy that would not shrink, 
whatever might be before him. 

“ My mother is worse; she has been unconscious for five hours, 
and even before that she was only conscious fitfully. Belle, I am 
in a ghastly plight ; you must leave me with your father. You 
go to Miss Davenport ; she will tell you everything.” 

“TI don’t know ” Belle was beginning, then she checked 
herself. At this crisis in the life of the man she loved, she would 
not permit any paltry feeling of conventionality or jealousy or 
pique to come to the fore, and embarrass still further this sadly 
embarrassed man. 

“1 will go and find Miss Davenport,” she said quickly, and 
went towards the open library window. As she did so Arthur 
hurried after her. 

“Not that way; not that way, Belle,” he said brokenly, and 
then with a sob he added, “The real owner of Dene Prior is 
there, with his lawyer and mine.” 

She shot one glance into the room and there, sitting at a table, 
his face buried in his hands, she saw the man whom she had 
first known as Dick the tramp. 

“Never mind,” she whispered close to Arthur's ear as she 
turned to run round to another entrance. 

She had put her hand out and he held it for a second. Then 
he nearly broke her heart by dropping it as if it stung him and 
saying : 

“ That is my brother, the right man in the right place at last ! k: 
J am-only a bastard son. Good heaven! my mother has never 
known what a moment’s humiliation is in her life. It’s better she 
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should die unconscious of the shame my poor father has, inno- 
cently enough, I believe, heaped on her head—and mine.” 

“ Shame can never touch either of you. Father, don’t let him 
make himself unhappy about what is no one’s fault.” 

She wanted to call him “dear Arthur,” and give him caressing 
comfort, such as can only be given by a woman to the man 
she loves. But the thought of graceful, sleek-headed, dark- 
eyed Miss Davenport restrained her. It was probably 4es—Miss 
Davenport’s—right to offer comfort to the ruined man. “How 
delighted she must be to be rich, and to be able to give him 
what will partly compensate him for the loss of his birthright,” 
she thought half-envyingly as she went into the house, of which 
she had once dreamed she would be mistress. 

There was the unmistakable hush of a dangerous illness in 
the house. The servants all knew by this time that Mr. Ogilvie 
was the owner and master of Dene Prior, and that Mr. Arthur 
was what they termed a “chance child,” with no right to the 
name either of Ogilvie or Stanmer. He had proclaimed this 
fact to the household directly he was sure of it himself. He 
would not for one hour sail under false colours. While he spoke 
of himself and the bitter misfortune of his birth only, he had 
been calm and stoical. But when he had been obliged to refer 
to his mother, he had broken down, and every member of what 
had been is household loved him the better for it. 

Piloted by. the old maid who had been Mrs. Stanmer’s 
attendant during the whole of her married life, Belle found 
herself presently in the little boudoir which opened into the 
dressing-room, beyond which was Mrs. Stanmer’s bedroom. 
There, lying back in an arm-chair, she found the trim, tailor- 
built girl whom she had last seen on the Prior Common plat- 
form on the day.of her departure for London. 

Rose Davenport had on a full, softly-falling white muslin 
wrapper, with lace billowing round its neck and cuffs, and 
flowing in cascading lines down the front and round its 
hem. Her dress was scarcely whiter than her face, but a 
little. colour.came on her brow and cheeks as her eyes lighted on 
Belle. 

“You are Miss Warrener, I am sure. I’ve seen your photo- 
graph ; besides, Arthur Stanmer has described you tome. He 


‘only.did it once, but he did it so graphically and. vividly.that I 
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should have known you anywhere. Isn’t this business very 
awful ?” 

“I don’t understand it yet; I’m puzzled,” said Belle. She 
sat down close to Rose in a chair which the latter drew forward 
for her. 

“T’m sure he must love her; she’s so exquisitely refined and 
graceful,” Belle thought ; and she tried harder than ever to like 
‘ Rose Davenport. 

Suddenly her task was made easy to her. Pointing towards 
the bedroom, Rose whispered : 

“ The dear woman who is in there—so ill that I don’t dare to 
think she will ever get up again—is very fond of me. You may 
have heard that.” 

Belle nodded her head in assent. It was coming now—the 
awful blow that so many a girl has to bear—of hearing that the 
man she loves has preferred another to herself. 

Rose leant over the arm of her chair, stretched her hands out, 
and laid her hands on Belle’s shoulders. 

“Turn your face towards. me. I want to look at you 
while I tell you that her son does not share her sentiments. 
He and I are the best friends, and nothing more in the 
world. Now you will take me for your friend, too, won’t you, | 
Belle?” 

“Perhaps what you are so willing to resign doesn’t want to be 
resigned. Besides, I haven’t any wish A 

“To appropriate a man before he asks you to do it. I am 
with you in sympathy there. Still, I should have been a blind 
fool indeed if I hadn’t seen, from the first day I came down 
here, that Arthur Stanmer wishes to appropriate you, however 
you may feel about him. Now this awful blow has fallen on 
him, you ought to try and help him to bear it.” 

“How?” 

“ That is hardly for me tosay. I know what / should do, if 
I loved Arthur Stanmer as well as I love——” 

She paused, and then added : 

“ As well as I love his mother.” 

But Belle felt sure that was not the way Rose meant to finish 
her sentence when she started it. 


As hour after hour went by and Mrs: Stanmer grew palpably 
7 
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weaker, the tension throughout the house grew stronger. Mr. _ 
Ogilvie definitely refused to take any authority upon himself. 

“Iam merely my brother’s guest until matters are examined 
into and explained more fully. Meantime Mrs. Stanmer is the 
mistress of the house, and I presume all you servants know 
what your duties are to your mistress.” 

Several times during the long drawn-out course of that miser- 
able, embarrassing day, Dick Ogilvie made attempts to “get 
hold” of the man whom he persistently spoke of as “ my brother, 
Mr. Stanmer.” 

Arthur hedged himself in with heart-brokenness and pride, and 
refused all overtures. His mother was dying—he knew that 
now. She would be spared all the agony of the exposure, the 
misery and shame. She would die never knowing that the 
husband of whom she had been so proud had soiled her name, 
and that the son whom she worshipped had neither name, 
fortune, status, or anything indeed that makes life worth living 
to a man. 


Out of consideration for Rose Davenport, who did not seem: 
to consider herself at all now, Mrs. Warrener had gone over to 
Dene Prior with a little luggage and a great determination to 
remain there until—the end. Her straightforwardness, kindness 
and common-sense appealed to both the men who were refusing 
to act in the matter of mastership in the house. 

“ Arthur is the one who is at home here. He must keep the 
reins in his own hands while his poor mother lives,” she said 
outspokenly to Dick Ogilvie; and Dick, who by this time was 
fervently wishing he could be well off in a less obnoxious’ way, 
said: 

“If he will only see me and shake hands with me, I’ll go 
away, and leave it to time to smooth away all rougkness between 
us. I couldn't help being born, could I? It’s not my fault 
that our father was more careless about our mothers than he 
was about the sows that have been taking first prizes at all the 
county agricultural shows ever since he came to Dene Prior. 
Hang it all!” he added suddenly, “Arthur is my brother, Mrs. 
Warrener. If the place had slipped away into the hands of 
a cousin any number of degrees removed from us, Arthur might 
have gone on grizzling. But I’m his brother. I’ve been a 
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scamp, but perhaps he will remember that he might have been 
one too if he had been chucked on a world that didn’t seem to 
welcome him very warmly when he was only ten years old.” 

Dick spoke under the influence of a new and highly-developed 
conviction that he would have been a shining example of manly 
excellence if he had been given fair play by nature and circum- 

stances, and Mrs. Warrener’s womanly heart was touched. 
' You really are very much to be pitied, Mr. Ogilvie. Chucked 
on the world at ten years‘old ” (the slang phrase sounded strangely 
from her gentle matronly lips). “Ihad not understood that you 
have had the misfortune to lose your mother.” 

Dick’s conscience pricked him for having spoken those last 
words, They were unjust in that they might be taken as con- 
veying a reproach to that proud, patient, long-suffering mother, 
who had toiled and denied herself incessantly for his sake, from 
the day he could first remember her until now. 

“No, thank God, I have my mother still. She isthe only good 
thing I haven’t lost, in fact. If it hadn’t been for her I should have 
fallen into the gutter, and never got out of it again. What I 
meant was that from the time I was ten years old I have had to 
fight for my life without help from any one but her. I got such 
education as I have through being taken on half terms at every 
school I’ve been, for teaching youngsters who knew less than 
myself. But through all the humiliations and drudgery my mother 
never let me forget that I was an Ogilvie and a gentleman.” 

“ And now you will be able to repay her in a measure. You 
will be able to make her as happy and honoured as poor Arthur’s 
mother has always been——” 

“While mine has been left out in the cold of poverty and 
obscurity,” he said quickly, with a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
“Don’t be afraid that I am going to say anything brutal or vin- 
dictive about my brother and his mother, but forgive me when I 
tell you that there is one person of whom I find it impossible to 
think with charity or toleration, and that is my father—the man 
who has darkened the life of one wife, and has left a legacy of 
shame to the other.” 

“« Evil was wrought for want of thought, far more than want 
of heart,’” she quoted pacifically. “ After all, at the present time 
and for the future you have the ball at your feet, and have little 


to complain of. It is the youngest, nameless, disinherited son 
rg 
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whose ways will be rough-hewn through your father’s culpable 
carelessness. Poor Arthur! poor Arthur! My heart bleeds for 
his downfall—such a stunning downfall that it is, crushing out 
his filial grief for his dying mother, and making him feel that her 
death will be a relief—a lifting slightly of the burden of shame 
that has been thrust upon his innocent shoulders.” 

“Thinking of those innocent shoulders, and of the way he 
regards me personally as the active agent in hoisting that burden 
upon them, does not tend to make me feel more leniently towards 
. the one who wrought the evil for want of thought. As far as we 
are all concerned, he might just as well have been bad-hearted as 
shallow-minded. He couldn’t have done more harm. As it is, 
one of his sons will hail his mcther’s death as a blessing, because 
it will spare her the knowledge of her disgrace, while the other 
son would hail anything as a godsend that would stop the truth 
concerning his mother being made the prey of the press and public 
gossip. After all, Arthur has the best of it.” 

“Ts he acting, or ishe not ?” Mrs. Warrener wondered. Dick 
could not have told which it was himself at the moment. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
“THAT OLD IMAGE.” 


IN addition to the embarrassment and mortification consequent 
on having his good feelings and intentions thrown back upon 
himself, and ignored by his brother Arthur, Dick Ogilvie had 
another source of pain and disappointment. He could not help 
feeling that if fate had only been kind enough to give him all the 
good things which were now his a few weeks before, he would 
have had the moon for which he had impetuously and futilely 
cried. In other words, Mrs. Gould wou!d have combined pru- 
dence with maternal solicitude, and given him Sylvia. 

He had really loved the rather volatile little girl very much in 
a warm, excitable, impetuous way, and he had done so partly 
because she had responded to his ineligible advances in an un- 
calculating, unmercenary manner, that told him it was for himself 
only she cared, and not for her own aggrandisement, position, or 
the comforts and luxuries which wealth only can procure. It 
touched him deeply now that he was a man of station and money 
to remember how true and tender she had been when he was an 
idle, penniless scamp. In spite of what Ann had told him, he 
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firmly believed that if undue pressure had not been put on Sylvia, 
true and tender she would have continued to be, and the thought 
of how well he could have rewarded her now, and how happy they 
might have been together, was an additional sting to him. On 
the whole, Dick’s first experiences in the home which was his by 
inheritance were not pleasant ones. 
_ That early passage with Miss Warrener in the water-meadow 
was a thing he would have given much to have blotted out now. 
But the whole scene would re-enact itself before his mind’s eye 
whenever he thought of or saw her, and the recollection was 
always accompanied by humbling sensations. Belle madea bold 
effort to seem quite unembarrassed and quite at her ease when- 
ever they met. He bore his new and unexpected honours so un- 
pretentiously that she freely forgave him everything, and would 
have been well pleased to indoctrinate Arthur with her views on 
the subject. But here her influence failed. The utmost she 
could win from Arthur on that subject was silence. 

One or two letters had come from Mrs. Christopher to Belle, 
asking for fuller information about the miraculous change which 
had been wrought in her “ darling Dick’s” fortunes, when it was 
too late for her to share them with him. She would write of 
him as if he were her property, and as if she had every right to 
think of him as such still, in spite of the icy way in which Belle 
replied to her about him. She seemed to revel in scattering such 
injudicious phrases as her “own Dick,” her “ darling Dick,” her 
“splendid-looking, bold, devil-may-care love,” over her pages, 
Belle was a discreet girl, and these pages were invariably consigned 
toa fiery grave as soon as she had read them. But they rankled 
in her mind, and made her fear that some day or other Sylvia 
might act as well as write recklessly. 

There was never the faintest allusion of any kind made to Mr. 
Christopher in these letters. He might have ceased to exist or 
never have existed, for all the mention that was made of him, or 
for any impress he had made upon his young wife’s life. She 
wrote of her strong biting grief for the loss of Bubble and Squeak, 
and hinted that if ever she found out to whom she owed it, she 
would be even with that person; and added, dramatically, that 
she had recorded the date of their disappearance in red ink in her 
diary. She declared that Dublin was the place she would like to 
live in if she were happy, but as it was, the wilds round Glengariff 
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suited her better. Once she briefly mentioned that “old Ann had — 
turned up,” and that was the extent of her news. 

In reality, “old Ann’s turning up” in her young mistress’s new 
sphere was'a much more weighty matter than appeared from 
Sylvia’s casual mention of it. The woman had appeared suddenly 
at the Shelburn Hotel one night, and demanded, rather peremp- 
torily, tosee “ Mrs. Christopher.” “ Mr. and Mrs. Christopher were 
dining,” she was told, but this was evidently a minor matter in 
her estimation. “She must see Mrs. Christopher at once and 
alone,” she said. 

When this message was conveyed to the young lady whom Mr. 
Christopher believed himself to be breaking into matrimonial 
harness, they had reached that stage in the dinner which Mr. 
Christopher, whose digestion was bad, deemed very sensibly to be 
the most important, namely, the entrées. 

Mr. Christopher was vacillating between the respective merits 
of vis de veau a la Chinoise and galantine en Belle Vue, and hesitat- 
ing as to which he should help himself to first, when Ann’s 
message was delivered like a bomb-shell in their midst. 

“You will not see that woman! I forbid it,” he said, more 
authoritatively and raspingly than it is well a man should speak to 
his wife before any third person, especially to a wife who neither 
loves, fears, nor respects him. At the same time Sylvia was 
saying in a carrying bell-like voice: 

“Tell Carson” (Carson was her maid) “to take Ann up to my 
room ; I will see her in half-an-hour.” 

“Did you hear what I said?” Mr. Christopher questioned 
angrily, as the Irish waiter, who scented powder in the air and 
longed to see the match applied to it, went slowly out ‘of the 
room. 

“T did not—I was speaking myself,” Sylvia said cheerfully. 

“TI was saying that I forbid you to see that woman. I strongly 
suspect her of being concerned in the theft of your ring.” 

“Poor old thing! perhaps she has come to confess,” Sylvia 
said lightly. ‘“ Anyway, I don’t suspect her, so I shall see her. 
Don’t push your plate away and try to punish me by leaving that 
tit-bit uneaten. I ordered it expressly for you.” 

“T shall be present at your interview with this woman.” 

“Nonsense!” she said sharply. It was possible Ann might be 
the bearer of a message from Dick, and though Sylvia would not 
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thing of responding to any such message, still there would be no 
harm in hearing it, she argued. 

“Nonsense! she may have come from mamma with something 
I have forgotten. You can’t come up and superintend my 
‘interview,’ as you call it, with mamma’sold servant. The maids 
would tell the waiters, and every servant in the hotel would laugh 
at you.” 

“ Have the woman in here when we have dined.” 

“Indeed I won’t !” (Sylvia’s temper was rising) ; “rather than 
do that I will send and tell her that I can’t see her at all, either 
to-night or to-morrow, or any time.” 

“T should be greatly gratified by your doing so,” Mr. Christopher 
said grudgingly, and with fell disregard for consequences Sylvia 
rang for the waiter, and when he came, delivered herself of the 
following : 

“Tell Mrs. Ann Johnson that I can’t see her to-night, or at all, — 
in fact ; Mr. Chelstaphes doesn’t wish me to betroubled. Tell her 
it is no use waiting.” 

This message was delivered to Ann after she had been talon 
up to Carson’s room and kindly treated by the reigning maid. 
Tea and hot toast, ham and boiled eggs had been spread appe- 
tizingly before the traveller, for Carson much wished to find out 
all she could about her young mistress, and tea, hot toast, eggs 
and ham are wonderful factors in loosening the tongue of elderly 
travel-tired womanhood. 

They did not act as such in this case, however. Ann ate and 
drank, cut off the top of her egg neatly, and shredded the ham 
with due regard to her digestion, about which it behoved her to be 
careful by reason of the weakness of her teeth. But she did not 
talk, and Mrs. Christopher’s new maid felt disgusted with her. 

“Do you mean to stay in Ireland, or have you only come to 
see my lady?” Carson asked, and Ann said briefly : 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Mrs.: Christopher came from a cheerful home, I suppose? — 
She seems to find the time hang heavy on her hands when we're 
at hotels. When we're travelling, especially on those nasty cars 
that always give me a pain in my side, she’s as bright as a bird ; 
but directly we get to an hotel, where you would think she could 
be happy and comfortable, it’s as if a cloud came over her. It 
seems to me she’s thinking of old times a bit too much.” 
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“Really. No, thank you, I won’t have any more tea——” 

There came a knock at the door, and then Mrs. Christopher's 
message was delivered ; it sounded more like a note of defiance 
than a common-place denial to an untimely visitor. 

Ann rose at once, tying her bonnet strings more firmly and 
drawing her mantle closer round her. 

“Tell her I will call again to-morrow morning ; I have a mes- 
sage from an old friend of hers which I must give to her.” 

“ Can’t you pass it through me ?” Carson asked with a giggle ; : 
“it’s from a gentleman, I’ll be bound.” 

“Tell your mistress I will call to-morrow morning at noon,” 
Ann said sharply ; then she lowered her voice and added, “ You 
needn’t give my message before Mr. Christopher. Gentlemen 
when they’re first married are apt to be a little jealous of their 
wives’ mothers and sisters. Good-night!” 

She went off abruptly after having uttered this brusque fare- 
well, and Carson was left feeling resentful. 

“Hodious dowdy old frump,” the new maid thought wrath- 
fully. “I’ve a great mind to go straight down and give her 
message before Mr. Christopher ; then there would be a pretty 
‘how d’ye do.’ I don’t hold with old servants coming prying 
round young ladies that are just married. It isn’t from their 
mothers and sisters these messages that must be delivered secret- 
like come. Bad old thing she must be, to try and help a young 
lady like my mistress into trouble. If she had spoken open-like 
to me, there’s no saying but I might have stood her friend with 
Mr. Christopher ; but I’m not going to be hoity-toitied and treated 
like dirt under her clumsy old feet for nothing.” 

Having gained his point and goaded his wife into denying her- 
self to Ann in a contemptuously curt way, that infallibly arouses 
the ill-blood of any human being who is conscious of having made 
a false move and placed him or her self in a ridiculous position, 
Mr. Christopher forthwith fell into further error. He triumphed 
over Sylvia for having given in to him. 

“You see how much better it is to let yourself be guided by 
me, Sylvia. If I had given in to her insolent request and your 
childish acquiescence, she would probably have kept you listen- 
ing to her chatter and gossip half the evening. It was very im- 
pudent of hertocome here. I distrust these half-and-half people 
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who creep into one’s house and confidences on the ground of 
having known better days.” 

“She didn’t creep into my mother’s house; she came well 
recommended to us by dear old Mrs. Ogilvie.” 

“ Ah! I confess I have a very poor opinion both of ‘dear old 
Mrs. Ogilvie’ and of her precious son.” 

“TI wonder at that now they’re proved to be people of wealth 
and position, and 4e, at least, of better birth than your own,” she 
said tauntingly, and in saying that she made the greatest 
mistake in her ill-advised, mistaken life. Before this he had a 
hard kind of regard for her, such as he felt for his well-built 
carriages, superior silver services, choicest ferns and orchids, and 
Jersey cows. Heliked her better than he did his carriage horses, 
handsome and costly as these latter were, for it was ever present 
to his mind that they might take him unawares one day and 
kick him, or tumble down, upset the carriage, and bruise him 
badly. But he expected better things of Sylvia than that she 
should take him unawares, kick, bite or shy. She had been 
quiet and self-contained since that outbreak of rage and grief 
which had startled him when she first discovered the loss of her 
bull-terriers, He thought that being quiet and self-contained 
suited her infinitely better than the childish, thoughtless vivacity 
which had first arrested his lumbering admiration. At any rate 
it suited Aim better. This lapse into petulant audacity nearly 
paralyzed him, and he was pitiably uncertain how it would be 
best to treat it. For a few moments he thought of ordering her 
off to bed like a naughty child. Then he reflected that in all prob- 
ability she would refuse to go. It would be no punishment to 
her if he withdrew to the smoking-room and left her alone for 
the remainder of the evening. He very much fancied his own 
verbal powers of rebuke, reproof and admonition, but experience 
had taught him that she never listened when he employed them. 
Finally he took the only course that was likely to subdue her by 
saying : 

“I shall take you away to-morrow before there is any chance 
of this emissary from your well-placed, well-born and wealthy 
friends, the Ogilvies, communicating with you. Give your orders 
to Carson to-night. We go to Glengariff to-morrow.” 

A rebellious rejoinder was rising to Sylvia’s lips, but it was 
checked by the reflection that after all she was just as ready to 
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go to Glengariff as to stay in Dublin.. It was not likely that 
“old Ann” had anything to tell her about Dick which she had 
not already heard from Belle Warrener, and Ann (when she had 
nothing to communicate about Dick) was a most tedious and 
offensive person, Sylvia was beginning to think. Accordingly 
she resigned herself to the inevitable with a good will, and 
deeply to Carson’s chagrin, gave orders for packing preparations 
to be made for their departure on the morrow. Carson already 
had her eye on two or three of the waiters, and one of them, she 
felt sure, without being unduly sanguine, had his eye on her. “It 
seemed to her like: flying in the face of beneficent Providence, 
and dashing the sweet cup of opportunity from her lips, to leave 
Dublin now. 

Accordingly she prepared a slight indisposition for the morning, 
which she might submit to her mistress’s notice as the cause 
of her application for a fortnight’s holiday. 

“T’m glad I was civil to that old image who came here to- 
night ; she may accommodate me by taking my place, while I 
wait here to see what Mr. Jem Bryan means,” Carson ruminated 
as she packed up her mistress’s dresses and prepared her own 
plans. 

Meanwhile that old image was writing a clear statement, in 
case she died suddenly, of the exact way in which she had come 
into possession of those five-pound bank-notes, whose numbers 
were in possession of the police, and two of which had been 
changed by Dick Ogilvie. 

“So whatever happens to me no harm will come to him, if I 
give my written statement into hands that will guard it till aed 
poor Dick wants it.” - 

But whose hands those should be she could not yet determine. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BUT—SHE WROTE. 


IT seemed to arrange itself exactly according to Ann’s wishes the 
next day without any special endeavour, much less plotting, on 
her part. In the morning Carson declared herself to be too 
unwell to;leave her bedroom, and reasonably enough asked for a 
brief holiday. This Mrs. Christopher granted, and then the 
question of a substitute for her sick maid had to be considered. 

“T was always used to do my own hair and dress myself until 
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Ann came to live with us, and mamma let her help me. I can 
do very well without a maid till Carson is well enough to come 
back to me,” she said to Mr. Christopher when he began grumb- 
ling about the trouble it would give him if his wife had to find a 
maid before they started for Glengariff. 

“It’s impossible! quite out of the question ; some one must be 
found. You had better speak to the manageress ; or perhaps the 
chambermaid could tell you of a clean, honest, steady, sober, 
obliging young woman who would do on a pinch.” 

Sylvia laughed. 

“Even if she had all the good qualities you mention she 
wouldn’t be any use to me unless she can do millinery and hair, 
and dress-making. There’s always an alteration needed in some- 
thing I want to put on. I would rather disregard appearances and 
look after myself for a fortnight than put myself under strange 
and inexperienced hands.” 

“That’s so like an unreasoning woman. If you can’t have 
perfection you will not have anything short of it.” 

“TI can assure you Carson is very far short of perfection.” 

“It’s hardly becoming on your part to be so exacting about 
the quality of a luxury you have never enjoyed, according to 
your own showing, previous to your marriage.” 

“ Now it is you who are unreasonable, Mr. Christopher. Pre- 
vious to my marriage I never enjoyed the luxury of champagne 
and hot-house fruit daily for dinner. You wouldn’t expect me 
for that reason to be well pleased to drink corked wine and eat 
mildewed grapes now, would you ?” 

“There is no parallel to be drawn. between the two cases. 
When her marriage suddenly elevates a woman from need to 
luxury it is not becoming on her part to be hypercritical or 
affectedly fastidious.” 

“T will remind you that | never suffered from ‘need’ in my 
mother’s house,” Sylvia said coldly. 

“ You were young, careless and unobservant, and your mother 
considerately kept her difficulties in the background. / have 
been happy enough to lighten her burden lately.” 

“How the beggar-maid must have hated King Cophetua,” 
Sylvia thought, but she said : 

“TI wonder if King Cophetua made the beggar-maid wear thick 
heel-less shoes and cotton stockings when she became his queen ?” 
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“ Why introduce irrelevant matter into the conversation when 
I am trying to talk seriously to you about the best way of sup- 
plying Carson’s place for a time?” 

“The matter isn’t irrelevant. She had gone bare-footed 
before, therefore according to your argument she ought to have 
been quite contented with unbecoming shoes and stockings that 
disguised the beauty of the ankles the lords had praised.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about,” he said ; “rambling 
on about that old-world mythical story won’t help you out of 
your difficulty about a maid.” 

“T have it,” she laughed, “let Ann come with me to Glengariff ; 
she at least will dress and do my hair as well.as both were done 
before I married. Shall she?” 

She had not the slightest expectation that Mr. Christopher 
would listen to her request, indeed she made it rather in the 
hope of irritating him than not. But after a minute’s reflection, 
greatly to her surprise, Mr. Christopher said : 

“The woman comes here at noon to-day, I understand; if 
she is willing to come with you to Glengariff you may take 
her.” 

_ It had occurred to him that it would be well to keep Ann 
under his eye and thumb. 

“Who told you she was coming here at noon?” 

“Carson mentioned it.” 

“TI wish Carson wouldn’t go and gossip about my trifling 
affairs to you. It is not dignified fora man to gather information 
about his wife from her maid.” pase 

“You're annoyed with Carson because she very properly in- 
formed me of what you apparently had improperly desired to 
conceal from me.” 

“You shall not contrast my conduct with my maid’s! If you 
can descend so low as that then the sooner we part the better. 
Carson is very much better fitted to be your companion and 
friend than Iam. If you had told me before I married you that 
you expected me to model my behaviour on that of a lady’s- 
maid, I should have known what to expect, if I had been fool 
enough to complete the bargain. But as it is you did not fore- 
warn me.’ If I stay with you I will be treated as a lady; if 
you don’t know how to do that I will leave you—my mother’s 
‘need’ is not so great but she can still give me a home.” 














“You threaten to disgrace me by /eaving me——” he began 
‘gaspingly, but Sylvia cut him short. 

“ Disgrace you! Cana man be disgraced more than you are 
already by your own cowardly words? Supposing I make it 
public that within a fortnight of our odious wedding-day you 
taunted me with my family’s poverty, and boasted (in order to 
__ break my spirit) that you had given my mother money to relieve 

her of her difficulties, and make her persuade me to marry you. 
If I told all that out it would disgrace you more, I fancy, than if 
I get away from the sight of you for éver quietly.” 

She said the words “If I get away from the sight of you for 
ever” with such concentrated dislike and disgust that Mr. Chris- 
topher, if he had one vulnerable spot in his pachydermatous 
moral and mental hide, must have felt it. 

He was staggered into silence for a few moments. . Then he 
said the most unpleasant thing that vindictive agitation 
prompted. 

“It’s a thousand pities that Lily was not thrust upon me instead 
of you. She would have appreciated the advantages of her 
position, and shown her gratitude by making me a happy man.” 

“ And if she had proposed eloping you would have had no 
anxiety, for you would have felt sure she would not have gone 
alone,” Sylvia said tantalizingly, and happily for the preserva- 
tion of life, before Mr. Christopher could frame a superior and 
crushing reply, the waiter came in and announced that “ Mrs. 
Ann Johnson was waiting to see Mrs. Christopher.” 

Mr. Christopher was neither a great nor a good man, nor was 
he an agreeable man, which men are very often who are neither 
good nor great. Nevertheless, Sylvia’s blindest friend and 
adoyer could not have been with her in this ruthless onslaught 
which she made upon him in those cruel words. 

“ Now I shall go and see Ann and ask her if she will come 
with me to Glengariff; you have given the ‘ beggar-maid ’ per- 
mission to have one of her old gutter-snipe companions with her, 
you know !—but if at the last you think better of granting me 
such an ‘indulgence’ you had better sa- fore I pledge your 
credit to pay her wages.” 

He gave her an ugly look ; pointing his thumb backwards (a 
gesture she particularly loathed) towards the door, he said: 
“Go! and secure this woman or some other to wait on you 
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at Glengariff; you will be there for some little time. Dublin 
gaieties have knocked me up, and appear to have got into your 
head.” 

“How tenderly Ann and I will nurse you,” she said, as she 
opened the door, throwing him back a contemptuous, mocking 
glance, which exasperated Mr. Christopher almost beyond 
control, as a waiter just outside the door heard the words and 
saw the glance. 

Carson was still lying down nourishing the headache which 
she had developed for the benefit of the (possibly) slippery 
waiter, so Sylvia found Ann waiting alone in her (Sylvia’s) 
bedroom. The woman had been preparing herself to meet 
coldness, or at least chilly indifference, from her former young 
mistress. She had also been preparing some extremely un- 
pleasant remarks wherewith to melt this supposititious coldness. 
She was rather surprised therefore when Mrs. Christopher came 
in, saying : 

“Well, Ann! you’re welcome as water ina dryland. My maid 
Carson is ill, and I want you to take her place for a fortnight, 
and go to Glengariff with me.” 

“Take her place! go to Glengariff with you? You're laughing 
at me, Miss Syl—ma’am, I mean—and I’m in no mind to be 
laughed at. Mr. Christopher would never hear of it.” 

“But he has heard of it, and agreed to it, so is it settled? Will 
you come? We start in an hour or two.” 

“Tl come, certainly ; yes, I’ll come,” Ann said, her eyes 
flashing with something that was not exactly pleasure ;““but I’m 
surprised, that Iam, after the way Mr. Christopher seinen and 
insulted me.” 

“Oh! forget all about that,” Mrs. Christopher cried sacidinaiee. 

“and tell me what brought you here.” 

Ann lowered her eyes, and looked at the floor steadily. She 
felt that under the circumstances she could hardly tell the lady 
into whose service she had just entered that her (Ann’s) motive 
in coming here had been to give that lady exquisite pain by 
hinting that Dick Ogilvie was in disreputable danger about 
certain bank notes, the numbers of which were known to the 
police, and the changer of which was “ wanted!” 

That stab could be dealt at any time, so she held her hand. 
Still it was necessary to offer some solution of the mystery of 
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her appearance here in Dublin. She meditated for a few 
moments, then she said: 

~ “T came over hoping to get a place with a lady—a doctor’s 
wife—in Kingstown. I lived with her, a long time ago, when 
she was in London, and just married. But I find she has left 
Kingstown, so if your place hadn’t offered I should have gone 


_ straight back again. But I thought I would like to see you first, 


Miss Sylvia, and speak of old times.” 

“Yes, yes!” Sylvia said hurriedly, “I don’t like speaking 
about old times, though, to tell the truth. What was the name of 
the Kingstown lady? Perhaps we might find her, and you might 
go to her when you leave me.” 

“Her name is Smith,” Ann said boldly. “I don’t think I’m 
likely to find her, the name’s not uncommon, you see. Fine 
changes for Dick Ogilvie since I saw you last, ma’am.” 

“Yes,” Sylvia said slowly. She was wondering why Ann 
should have put forth such a clumsy invention as “ Mrs. Smith.” 

“Ts that all you’re going to say about your old sweetheart ?” 
Ann asked viciously. It wrung the woman’s idiotically mis- 
guided heart to speak of him as another woman’s “old sweet- 
heart!” But she forced herself to do it for the sake of em- 
barrassing Mrs. Christopher. 

“As you've engaged to be my maid, finish packing up my 
things, and don’t try to talk to me about old times or old friends, 
Ann. I have new duties to perform, and so have you.” 

“T won't offend you again, ma’am! There is only one thing I'll 
say that you'll be glad to hear, as you're married so happily 
yourself, and that is, ‘Mr. Ogilvie’ (I mustn’t call him ‘ Dick,’ he’s 
such a grand gentleman now) is very much taken with a pretty, 
rich young lady, who was meant for his come-by-chance brother, 
Mr. Stanmer ——.” 

“You shall never speak to me about Mr. Ogilvie again,” Mrs. 
Christopher was beginning, when, in a burst of jealous malignity, 
Ann cut in with words ee she hoped would rankle in her young 
mistress’s mind. 

“Only this once, Miss Sylvia—ma’am, I mean. I saw 4im, who 
you won't let me name, on your wedding day, and he said unless 
he got one kind line of explanation from you, he ‘ would never 
believe in human being again, and would go to the dogs.’ Send 
him the kind line.” 
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~ “No, no; no; I'am not so bad as that. Why should I write? _ 
What can I say? . -Besides it would be wrong.” 
* “Then you'll leave him to think you were orily fooling him all 
the time, and your grand marriage has put him out of your head 
altogether. I told him'I feared it, and, lor’! he dd take on!” » 

“T daren’t write, I won’t write! Oh! Ann, if I do, what will he 

think of me? How he will despise me?” 

““You write, ma’am ;_you ought to give a iellow-crontune that 
poor little bit of comfort.” 

“T can’t, I dare not, I won't,” Sylvia said. 

But—she wrote! , 


(Zo be continued.) 





